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For the convenience of Subscribers in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Menthe P; 
Edition for the Continent, for not less than 3 Months, and in advance, are received yM.B 
and other Countries not requiring postage to be paid in Lenten. 58 fr. or ll, 2s. the a To other countries, the postage in addition. 


Baupry, 9, Rue du Coq- St.-H 


‘arts, stitched in a wrapper, ond forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped 
onoreé, Paris, or at the Athenaeum Office, London. 


For France, 
(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK'S COU Rt. J 





[ NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. —The | 

Council pre 4 Gesiroas of appointing a TEACHER of GEO- 
METRICAL DR. NG. The remuneration will depend on 
the fees paid by the + ~ ®. who enter the Class,—Candidates 
to send in their applications and testimonials 


be August. 
18th July, 1839. CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary. 


TJ NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON — 


JUNIOR SCHOOL. 

WANTED, an ASSIST. ANT MASTER to be employed chiefly 
in the Classical Department. Salary for the first year, 150l.; 
will increase ; but will not exceed 204/. per annum.—Applica- 
tions and testimonials to be sent to the Head Masters, Professor 
Key and Malden, on or before Friday, August the 2nd. 


RITISH ASBOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
MENT of SCIENCE. 

To meet in MIRMINGHAM August 26, 1839. 
Exhibition of Models, Specimens of ‘Manufactures, §c. §e. 
The Sub-Committee, appointed for superintending this Exhi- 

bition, will be glad to Tecelve any Mod -, Pace =! Specimens of 
Janufactures, Phil 











h &c., which may 
illustrate the advancement of any branch 7 practical science. 
Every article should be accompanied by an appropriate descri 
tion, and be forwarded to the oe ag at the Rooms of C4 
Philosophical Institution, vine 

of August. 





ruiege t later than the 10th 
NY RICHARDS, Chairman, 
aes T. CHANCE, Secretary. 


NTIQUE ACADEMY.—Mr. F. O. Fincu 
begs to inform Socee Gentlemen who are engaged in the 
STUDY of DRAW G. that he gives INstRUCTION, three 
times a week (hours from Six until Eicht), to an EVENING 
CLASS, to whom every facility will be afforded for the study of 
the Human Figure from the best Antique Models; in addition 





REEMASONS’ and G and GEN! ERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE, LOAM, ANNUITY, and REVERSIONARY 
INTEREST COMPA 
Among the many - a to the assured in this company 
are, the option of taking the profits in cash ; adding to the policy, 
reducing the — or caneering an annuity: : of effecting 
r decreasing premiums ; and with- 
out participation of profits : at "reduced premiums; and of credit 
for half of the first fe ve Li premiums : policies, not forteolind 
if premium pa unpaid at the time of becoming due. 
error, but o fraud, to Ed a policy. Lives Celow the ordi. 
nary standar dor health insured at a moderate, yet proportionate, 
spevpase of ep nd for ovthe Maso loans The usiness of 


body. Commission 
allowed to Solicitors and ‘Agen 
A Director in atiendance PA BE 
tRRIDGE, Sec. 


11, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, June oe 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, No. 1, Princes-street, Bank, Lonpon. 
Capit tal ONe MILLION 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 

A most economical set of Tables—computed expressly for the 
use of this Institution, from authentic and complete data, and 
presenting the lowest rates of Assurance that can be ed without com- 
promising the safety of the Institution. 

Increasing Rates of Premium on a new and remarkable plan, 
for securing loans on debts; a less immediate payment being required 
on a Policy for the whole term of life than in any Office. 

Premiums may be paid either Annually. Hialt-yeariy, or Quar- 
terly, in ne ‘um. or in a limited number of two 

A Board Directors in attendance daily at Two r *elock. 

4 e re WY assured in every case admitted in the Policy. 

All claims payable within one month after proof of death. 

Medical Attendants remunerated, in all cases, for their reports. 

A liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 

















to — ao = be ~~ en in Perspective an 
ch Quarter to be paid in advance. 
31, "Up pper hh weit Fitzroy-square. 

CROSBY HALL. 
REMIUMS to the amount of ONE HUN- 
DRED GUINEAS will be awarded for the best Graphical 
and Antiquarian ILLUSTRATIONS of Crosby Hall, Gresham 
College, and Ge, Prio Mag | ah of St. Helen. The Drawings 
and itectural Designs must be sent on or before August 31, 

we ie a on Illustrations on or before October 31, 1839, to 

ere the conditions may be obtained; or from 

4 Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 

















Premi' v ver Ce»: ve* Annum payo>'e dering 
Age. | Ist Five |2nd Five 3rd Five | 4th Five Remainder 
years. | years. | years. | years. | of life. 
£.s. d.|£. 8. d.| £. s. d.| £. 8. d.| £. 8. d. 
20 110) 1510; 1101) 116 9 238 
30 164/112 2} 19 1/274 217 6 
40 11461) 244) 246) 373 434 
2167139 4 455 5 6 3 613 7 














PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 





SAINT GEORGE'S HALL, LIVERPOOL. 
(© ARCHITECTS.—The Committee adopt this 


medium of apprising the Architects who have sent in De- 
signs for this building, that of the seventy-five which have been 
sent in, he Committee neve. my Ten of the most approved 
for furt - . eames the re- 
mainder to their Owners without further del 
e Committee therefore request that Sock of the Competitors 
will write to the Secretaries, informing them to what Address 
his set of Plans is to be returned, distinguishing it by its motto ; 
and the Committee will immediately return the in a a except 
the Ten reserved. And to the a of each of those ten the 
Secretaries will reply, EBWARD ¢ bin of his ior being one of 
3. 


the reserved class. NE, 
THOMAS HARV iY.” Secretaries. 
North John Street, Liverpool. isth July, 1839. 


bh wy & Som LONDON to NEW YORK.— 
ish and American Steam Navigation Company's 
H eat of 2.016 tons burden, and 500-horse 
power, Lieut. RICHARD ROBERTS, Commander, is in- 
tended to leave GRAV RSEND on the ist of September next, for 
NEW YORK.—Fares : Saloon Cabins, 50 guineas ; Lower Saloon 
Cabins, 40 guineas; Foreward Cabins, with privileges of Main 
Saloon, 40 guineas, including Provisions, Wises, Bedding, &c. 
For information regarding freight, apply to Junius Smith, 
fea. 4, Fen-court, Fenchurch-street; for passage, to Messrs. 
Emerson & Co, 7. Ke Havre; James Brunton, E: 
burg ; John — ere nm ina - ;Portemouth 5 ALY A. 
an ei osep! . Pim, iverpool ; 
James Beate bean Cork ; or at the penta 's ‘Oftices, 2, Billiter: 
coms Billiter-square, don. The British Queen is intended 
‘o depart on the Ist of each month thom London and New York 
alternately throughout the year. 


Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 
COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 
Dy Ms. 90 SOUTHGATE, at his Rooms, 22. , Fleet-street, on WED- 
Y, July 31, and 5 following days (Sunday excepted), 


iis 
E ENTIRE STOCK ofa BOOKSELLER; 
“aap which will be found 
lanes e's yee 4 vols. subscriber's copy, folio 
oyage Pittotesque de la France—Latham's British 
Birds, 10 vols.—Jardine oe Selby’s Illustrations of Ornithology, 
vols.—Physiognomical eras, 2 vols.—Ottley’s Histo: 
Engraving, 2 vols. mor.—Dibdin'’s Northern Tour, 2 vols. OTRib- 
Homania. British h Essayi — 0 vols.—Pepys’ and Evelyn's Me- 
moirs, 10 oe iana—A large Collection of Mo- 
dern ks, Ni ovels, ont | eriodicals—Poli Synopsis, 5 vols.— 
Monstrelet and Froissart’s Chronicles, by Johnes—Bloomfield’s 
est, 8 vols.—Warburton's Works, 13 vols.—Goode on the 
Titles of Christ, 6 vols.—Calvin’s Institutes—Watts’s Works— 
ewton’s Works; and Collection of valuable Divinity Books, &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 
+ Valuations made of Libraries, Printing Establishments, 
and Lawyers’ Office Furniture, &c. 


GREENWOOD'S ATLAS OF ‘THE COUNTIES OF ENG 
AND WAL — 


8S, 
R. . LEIGH SOTHEBY 
L SELL BY AUCTION, 
At his House, 3) Welling street, Strand, x. F MONDAY, 


at One o'clock p 

TheCOPYRIGHT and EN GR AVED COPPER 
and STEEL PLATES of GREENWOOD & CO.’S ATLAS of 
the COUNTIES f eapene and WALES, from “Actual Survey 
y Messrs. - GREENWOOD ; embellished with Forty-six 
highly-finished y ignettes, being of Palaces, Cathedrals, Castles, 

Mapsiqns. ond laces of coighrity and note. rth 
e En, ‘lates, with impressions of their present state, 
may be seen ‘one wom previous to the Sale. ” 























ALLADIUM LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 7, WATERLOO-PLACcE, Lonpon. 
Chai ry ey  areuthnot, Seg. 
Deputy Cheirmen Ra SS r Edward Hy e East, Bart. 
IONS TO POLICIES. 
The following Table shows the Additions made to Policies for 
5.000/., which had been in force for seven complete years, and 
also for fourteen years, to the 3ist December, 1838, viz, 





























2 é 22 2 : 

4 ss = es o sfes sf. 
-8| 8 | §=.8 | Sts3 | 535. 
bt 4 e.-&: ace- srec- Eaves 
22 ees =iso S2po ~=Gae 
te = a ed Sec =cfS SeScu 

es Pe el tec <= s"-s 
<<e se se os 3. oe See™ 

= Tn & 2 & st2o sis 

& x & oe = eSa= é 

3| & & 

£. sd.| £. s.d.| £. &d.| £. 8 de 

10 261 010 305 5 9 586 6 7 | 5586 6 7 
15 338 19 2 342 3 5 681 2 7/5081 2 7 
20 44411 8 353 13 5 768 5 1/5768 5 1 
25 424 15 10 362 6 10| 787 2 8/| 5787 2 8 
30 433 15 0 380 0 6 813 15 6 | 5812 15 6 
35 44710 0 406 16 5 854 6 5 | 5854 6 5 
40 47718 4 44519 9 923 18 1 | 5923 18 1 
45 51210 0 493 12 9] loll 2 9/6011 2 9 
50 571 5 0 558 10 7 | 1129915 7 | 612915 7 





The above additions, on an average of all ages, from 8 to 50, 
amount to Forty-three per cent. on the Premiums paid during the 
fourteen years. 

Proportionate sums were also appropriated to Policies of 
smaller amount, and to such as had subsisted for less than seven 
years ; conditionally, that, when death occurs, seven annual 
payments shall have been previously made. 


HE ALFRED LIFE ASSURANCE and 
MUTUAL eee Old Broad-street. 
Dir 
Duncan Pavidess Alves, Esq. 
G. Ives Raymond Barker, Esq. 
muel Bosanquet, 
Jeo. Frederick Dickson, co Ss 
on. E. H. Grimston, Esq. 
Joseph Jellicoe, Esq. 
Wm. James Maxwell, Esq. 





“sir “Woodbine Pyrich, K.C.H. 

Sir David Scott, Bart. 

Robert Scott, Esq. 

Ernest A. Stephenson, Esq. 
jor Tulloc 
ur Willis, Esq. 

fon Eliot T. Yorke, M.P. 

rustees. 
Duncan Davidson Adres, Esq. iF J. 


Pemberton Heywood, Esq. 
Granville Sharp, E: 


sate ur Willis, Esq. 





Edgar Corrie, Esq. | David Powel, “Esq. | Wm. Walford, Esq. 
Physician—Thomas Turner, M.D., 31, Curzon-street, Mayfair. 
Consulting Surgeon—Alexander Shaw, E iq. 23, Henrietta-street, } 

Cavendish-square. }2 

Seeretary—Anthony Highmore, Esq. | 

Bankers—Messrs. Deciege, | Hevweee. Kennard & Co. No. 4, 

-street. 

Solicitors—Messrs. Maltby “e Otter, 34, Old Broad-street. 

The Alfred Home and Foreign Life Assurance Association is | 
founded by a proprietary y, offering to the assured at once 
all the security of a subscribed capital, in addition to the even- 

tual advantages of a mutual Life Assurance Compan 


y. | 
Assurers are admitted to the same rights as a Share a oye ¥ 


Four-fifths of the Profits divided every tive years among the a 
sured, by addition to their Policies, or reduction of their Pre- | 
miums. 

Advances made to parties assuring, on giving security for 
future Premiurns. 

Assurers may reside in any part of the globe wibeut poring on 
extra premium, by an arrangement for a stipulated deduction 
from t > sum assured, in case of death abroad. 

rchasers of annuities are treated as a separate body, 
their funds are kept distinct from those of the Life Association 
and four-fifths of the profits arising from annuities are divide: 
among the a punetanta every three 704 years by way of bonus. 
e usual commission be paid to solicitors and agents. 


| which may be known by app! 


OYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, and EAST 
INDIA COMPANY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Under the gracious veasanage of the Queen. 


Lieut.-Col. Sir Frederic Smith, ra "a Royal Engineers, Chairman. 
Col. SirW.Gosset, C.B. K.C.H: aes Engineers, DeputyChairman. 
a. 


Capt. the Hon. Lord Adolphus | jor- Geoeral | Sir J. F. Bur- 


Fitzclarence, R.N. € goyne, K.C 
Admiral the Right Hon. Sir Major-Gen. Sir John Gardiner, 
jeorge Cockburn, G.C.B. B. ard Wynyard, Cs 
Major-General of Marines. ca “‘Edwar Wynyard, C.B., 
Major-General Sir_ James . to the Queen, 
Co ckburn, Bart. G.C.H. Col: Sir Lt. J. Bryant, C, B., 
Captain oe he Froubridee, ndia Company's Service. 
Bart. R.N >. Lord of t Col. Powell, M.P.Commandin: 
Admiralt Cardiganshire Militia, an 
Vice Admizal Seca Moriay. -Lieut. of the County. 
Bart. K.C.B. € Lieut. “ gonel Henry Hanmer, 
sen.Sir. AlexanderDick- late R.H.G,. K.H. 





K.C.H, Direct.- 
Gen. Hela Train Dep. and 
Dep.-Adj.-Gen. Royal Art. 

Majer-tien. Sir Patrick Ross, 


Lieut,-( one "Fecches, East 
India Company's Service. 
“Pics phadock Clerke, K.H. 


. M.D. R.H.G. 

. Grinding, 

r, K.C.H. Inspector- Army Agent 
General of Fortifications. Wm. Chad. Esq. Navy Agent. 
Prospectuses and every information to be obtained at the 

Office, 13, Woterions aE 


LLIAM DANIELL WATSON, Secretary. 
pre VIDEN T LIFE hala Regent-street. 
Es 
President.—The Right Hoa ‘Earl Grey. 














tablished in 


Directo 
3. F , Rovhor Be Beaumont, Esq. Sir Sir Richard King, Bart. 


rklew. 


J, E, Conant, Esq. Se John Osborn, Bart. 

F. Const, Esq. Hon. Col. Parker. 

Dr. Henderson. _ Percival, Esq. 
Glynn Melby, & FP. 


LIFE INSURANCES.—The wecent " extraordinary uprise of 
projects of this kind, must naturally induce all considerate per- 
sons to inquire into, "and reflect on, the security and benefits to 
be expected from them ; particularly as before the successive 
reductions of premiums, which have lately taken place, and 
while money improved at a high rate of interest, upwards of 
Thirty Life Insurance Offices broke up, some of them in total 
insolvency, and the expedients to which other of the minor 

ces have resorted to avoid payment of heavy claims, render 
them no less disastrous to persons who have inconsiderately put 
their trust in them. Still Life Insurance continues a favourite 
pm ks with the projectors of Joint Stock Companies, because 
for the first few years deaths seldom happen, and all received 
appears on the side of profit. On this account also the New Fire 
Offices undertake Life Insurance, although for many reasons 
Life Insurance and Fire Insurance ought to be kept entirely 
separate concerns, Considering these things, and additionally 
that when a man insures his life he enters into a contract for 
life, and if he see reason cannot withdraw from it, and open a 
new Insurance in another Office, but under the material disad- 
vantage of paying for an advanced age, he will pause before he 
resorts to untried adventures while Offices of approved stability 
and conduct are open to insure him. 

THE PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE will be found upon exami- 
nation to have long realized every benefit and convenience to 
the public which is promised in the new projects. For the main 
purpose, rovision for surviving objects of atlection, me advan- 

tages of the Provident Office are second to none. “Ml t he profits 
except about five per cent. thereon allotted to the Ori inal 
Members for their guarantee Capital of a quarter of a Million 
sterling, and their exoneration of the insured from all respon- 
sibility, are septennially divided areene all insured for Life, in 
proportion to their contributions, and ad. to their policies; or in 
their option applied to the reduction 7 their future premiums. 
These additions have amounted to 40 per cent. on the premiums 
received, and in the whole to 313,662/. ‘Their effect may be 
ttefor of from a policy taken out by his late Majesty on his own 

ife for 3,000. which additions increased to 3, 

As some recent Offices have adopted the name Provident vf 
may be prem | to observe that the Provident Life Office, founded 
in 1806, conjointly with the Origine! Provident Institution, or Bank 





Sa , isin Regent-street, Piccadill 
sslletastieats ‘is si J.  % A. BEAUMONT, Secretary. 
NION BANK = AUSTRALIA, 
38, OLD Bacaporaset, Lonpon. 
rector: 


George Fife Angus, Esq. 
poet Brooks, Esq. 
James John Cummins, Esq. 
Robert Gardner, Esq., Nan- 
chester. 


Benjamin Fohrain Lindo, Esq. 
Charles d Man les, Esq. 
Cc bristopher. aa , Ha- 


Thomas Sands, Esq., Liverpool, 
John Gore, James Bogle Smith, 
Charles Hiinaley, Esq. M.P. somes Ruddell Todd, Esq. 


Trust 
George Car Glyn, John Gore, James John Cummins, Esqrs. 
Bankers. 
Messrs. Glyn, Hallifax, Mills & Co. 


Colonial Inspector. Secretary. 
J. Cunningham M‘Laren, Esq. Samue! Jackson, Esq. 
Letters of Credit, not saneatinn 300/,, payable at sight, or Bills 
- thirty days sight to any mous nt, are given upon the Branches 
f the Union Bank at SYDNEY, HOBART PrOWN, AUN- 
Cc {ESTON. and MELBOURNE, Port Philip, upon de sila the 
cums required to be drawn; and approved Bills on the Colonies 
t thirty, sixty, or ninety days sight negotiated, the terms for 
eation at the Offices of the Bank. 
Bills forwarded for collection, and the proceeds semnies to 
England at a commission of 2 per cent. when re as 
By order of the Boar« 
London, 19th June, 1839. SAMUEL Tac KSON, Ser. 


OOKS WANTED.—A Possessor of any of the 
undermentioned Works may meet with a Purchaser, by 

applying at Messrs. Rivingtons’, St. Paul's Chure’ hyard :— 
Dryden's Works and Life, by Scott, 18 vols, 8vo.—Froissart's 
hronicles, by Lord Berners, 4 vols. 8vo. "_Coxe's Sir Robert Wal- 

pole, 4 vols. 8vo.—Coxe *s House of Austria, 5 vols. 8vo.—Schle- 

% i's eautueee on Dramatic Art, 2 vols. xvo.—Milton’s Prose 
Works, by Symmons, 7 vols. Avo.—Stewart’s Active and Moral 

Powers, 2 vols. 8vo.—Somerville’s Mec paniom of the Heavens, 

8vo.—Malcolm’s History of Persia, 2 vols, Sv 

‘These Books must be in good condition, and warranted complete, 

and would be preferred unbound. 

“July 20, 1839, 
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PIUM TRADE.—The sum of 1002. has been 
transmitted from Canton, by the Editor of the Chinese 
tepository, to the Committee of the Society for the Diffusion of 
etal Knowledge, for the best Essay on the Opium Trade, 
Seuss its Effects on the Commercial, Political, and Moral In- 
terests of the Nations and Individuals connected therewith, and 
pointing out the Course which ought to be pursued in regard to it. 
Each M i a for the prize must contain 
as much matter as 40,and not more matter than 100, octavo 
pages of the type of the Kdinburgh Review, and must be sent to 
the Secretary of the Society on or before the Ist of January, 
1841, carriage free, with a sealed envelope, containing the name 
of the author, and bearing a mark or motto corresponding with 





one upon the Essay. 
59, Lincoln's Inn-fields, THOS, COATES, Sec. 
23rd July, 1839, 





his day is published 


HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. XLVI. D alg Shillings. 


Gresk, Me Metres and English ys ee 
ers 

etn Literary Biography. 
Albite »s—Origin of the French Language a Literature. 
‘Tieck’s collected Tales. 

Danilefsky—C 
Russia, Persia, Turkey, and France. 

Music Abroad and at Home. 

Miscellaneous Literary Notices. 

10. List of New Publications on the Continent. 

Black & Armstrong, 8 W ellington-street, Strand. 


of the R 





in France, 1814. 


cene Tres 


IRMINGHAM.—The Plan of this Town, pub- 
lished in the Series of the ) Bestata 's Maps, may be had at 
the Society's Office, coloured and mounted, price 2s. 
SwirZERLAND—The Society’s Map, mounted 
and coloured, 2s. . 
IRELAND—mounted and coloured, price 4s. 
59, Lincoln's Inn-fields, 23rd July, 1839. 


NEW oo REVISED AND — 
dso e vols. 8vo. pric 
URTON'S “AN ATOMY of ‘MELANCHOLY. 
With an Account of the Author prefixe 

leaden: Longman and Co.; S. Bagster; Baldwin and Cra- 
Whittaker and Co.; Duncan and Malcolm; Smoke. 
Nrarshall, and Co.; Allen and po3 T.. Snow; J. 
Mason; T. Hearne; J. Maynard; E. Hodgson ; Cc. Debies; 
and Wilson and Sons, York. 


New edition, with Amenieaeate, sad ve various Illustrations, 2 vols. 
8vo. price 
rl’ H E N, commonly 


called the ALCORAN of MOHAMMED; translated from 
the original Arabic. with Explanatory Notes, taken from the 








(Jury 
st published. price 2s. in 


HE SONG of the BELL, and other LYRICS, 
translated from the German of Schiller. 
By J. PYM JOHNSTON beg. 

& H. Senior, 49, Pall Mal 


z ‘orrected to the present Yea 
EBRETT’S BARONETAGE of ‘ENGLAND; 
with alphabetical Lists of such Baronetcies as have 
pay ah in the Peerage, or have become extinct. Also, the exist. 
ng aes of Nova Scotia and Ireland. Edited by W ILLIAM 
COUR THOPE, Esq. The Seventh Edition, with Additions, in. 
cluding all the New Baronets, with their Arms complete.’ In 
1 vol. price 1/. 5s. in extra cloth. 
J. G. F. & J. Rivington, and other prepietors 
This day is published, 2 vols. 8vo. price 30s. clot! 
OX TLINES of ANALOGICAL PHILOSO. 
PHY : being a Primary View of by Principles, Rela 
and Purposes of Nature, Rasonee, and A es 
by ORGE NELD, 
Authorofan‘ Essay on the. yon om pane Harmony of Colours,’ &c, 
Charles ‘Tilt, Fleet-street 


WILBERFORCE’S PRIZE ESSAY. 











most approved Commentators, and a Preliminary Di 
By GEORGE SALE. The surats, or verses, being now, for the 
first time, marked, and the whole carefully revised. 

Printed for a and Co. ; Baldwin and Cradock ; Booker; 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co ‘Whittaker and Co. ; i ae "Duncan; 

. Mason ; iodgson ; J. Wicksteed ; T. Snow ; J. Maynard; 
and W. H. Allen and Co. 





HE MONTHLY MAGAZINE, for Aveust, 
edited by JOHN A. HERAUD, Esq., contains— 
John Wilson's Wyotry, veri review-| Goethe’s Faust; 2nd Part, 
ed by Christopher Nort Act Ist, by Bernays. 
Cicero's Opinion on the Mal The Supernaturalist. 
lot. Adventures in Sardinia. 
The Maid of Otaheite, 
Victor Hugo. 
Correspondence—The Chartist 
——. and Coleridge's Philo- 


Cry 494 ‘Dialogues. 

hevisw ot New Books. 

Notes of the Month—Progress 
of Insurrection. 

J. W. Southgate, Library, 164, Strand. 





Retrospect of Spanish Litera- from 


tare, by Count Pepoli—The 
re and Charity, by Nic 
The Meuiec, by H. L. Mansell, 


Coalitionary Journals, by the 
Syncritist. 


: 
Love 





On Wednesday next will be published, The 
CLECTIC REVIEW tor AUGUST. 


NTENTS. 

American Ecclesiastical Affairs. 

Millman’s Life of Gibbon. 

Dr. Urwick on the Saviour’s right to Divine Worship. 

Are we Frovestants ? Doctors Wardlaw, Halley, a the 
Essex Minister 

Literary and Scientific Men of Great Britain. 
110. 

capes Position of the Church of Scotland—Auchterade 


Londoo : Ball, Arnold & Co. 34, Paternoster-row. 


HE COURT and LADY’S MAGAZINE for 
AUGUST, (No. MXI.) is embellished with an authentic 
coloured Gat le “ngth) Portrait of HENRIETTA STUART, Duchess 
of Orleans, youngest daughter of Charles I. of England. 
CONTENTS. 

1, Memoir of the Duchess of| 9. Zakaia, the Daughterof the 
Orleans—extraordinary de- Desert: an Episode of the 
tails of her sudden death, Viceroyalty of Mehemet 
(supposed by poison) in her 
27th year—mugnilicent ca- | 10. 
rousals and tournaments 
held by Louis XI1V., her 
brother-in-law 

5 _ ae from Victor 


nes Seer 





The difficulty of forming a 
correct judgment on Paint- 
ing, demonstrated from the 
theory of the Art, by Prof. 
Carlo Pepoli, of ‘the Aca- 
ug demy of tine Arts, Bologna, 
3. News Pica Barcelona, A.v. Rome, &c., with illustra- 

769, tive Critique upon Exhibi- 


to 


4. River yg et He I. tion of Old Pictures at the 
5. A Sketch of Th British Institution. 
6. The Polish Emig rant— ll. Paris conresponcent’ 8 


Stanzas. 

7. Passages in the Life of an 
Irish Private ‘Tutor 

8. Her Majesty's Theatre—C ri- 
tical Analysis of Guillaume 
gi ‘aglioni and the Els- 


Monthly Letter. 

12, Court News and Fashion. 
The late Tilting for the ap- 
prone hing ‘Tournament in 


Exhibitions, Concerts, &e. 





Reviews of New Works—Marriage, Double Registration, Index. 
Dobbs & Co. 11, Carey-street ; and of all Booksellers. 
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REVIEWS 
Travels in Western India: embracing a Visit to 
the Sacred Mounts of the Jains, and the most 
celebrated Shrines of Hindi Faith, between 

Rajpootana and the Indus ; with an Account 

of the ancient City of Nehrivalla. By the 

late Lieut.-Colonel James Tod, Author of 

‘Annals of Rajast’han.’ 4to. Allen & Co. 
In recording [Athen. No. 422,] the untimely 
death of the enterprising and accomplished 
officer, whose name stands on this title-page, we 
announced that he had, during his residence of 
the previous winter in Rome, been engaged in 
the preparation of a work embodying his obser- 
vations made during a journey to the peninsula 
of Guzerat, before his final departure from the 
country which, for two-and-twenty years, had 
been the scene of his honourable labours. Of 
that portion of his labours, abroad and at home, 
the costly volume before us is the result; and 
claims attention, both because of the respect 
due to an author who has already thrown so 
much light on the antiquities of Central India, 
and whose contributions to Oriental literature 
generally have been so considerable, and because 
great problems are working, and about to be 
worked, in that country, the favourable solution 
of which must be promoted by everything that 
increases our knowledge of the feelings, institu- 
tions, and traditions of its widely-diffused inha- 
bitants. The reasons which have occasioned 
the delay of this publication for so long a period 
since its author’s death, in 1835, are not given; 
for the manuscript, it is admitted, was left by 
him nearly complete,—the concluding chapters 
having been written during a visit which he 

id to his mother only a few weeks prior to 

is death; and, with the exception of a few 
trifling omissions in the Appendix, which it has 
been found impossible to supply, the work is 
stated by its editor to be in the exact state in 
which the writer would himself have given it to 
the world. The moment of publication has, 
however, by this delay, been made to fall at a 
time when many of the paths of discovery, first 
indicated by the author, have been trod by 
others with very brilliant results; and a degree 
of attention has been excited towards the social 
and political condition of this vast peninsula, 
auguring immense future benefits for great and 
long-neglected masses of the human race. 

Of the extensive and important accessions 
made by Col. Tod to our knowledge of the phy- 
sical geography of Central and Western India, 
too-much can scarcely be said, when it is re- 
membered that they are the result of a series 
of unassisted exertions, not arising out of the 
duties which the young officer was, by his posi- 
tion, called on to perform, but voluntarily under- 
taken, and enthusiastically pursued, at personal 
sacrifices of health, and strength, and money, 
which of necessity forced their own way into 
notice and acknowledgment, but have never, we 
think, been adequately rewarded. The important 
military services which his physical knowledge 
of the country enabled him to impart, unques- 
tionably and inevitably introduced him into 
situations of great trust and importance, which 
his active and zealous mind converted into the 
means of improving his knowledge of the 
people amongst whom they cast him. But when, 
after a life spent (and, as it has since appeared, 
sacrificed,) in the eager pursuit of information 
of every kind to which his position seemed to 
offer access,—in exploring every field of inquiry 
by which the history and heart of the Hindi 
might be more fully developed, for the guidance 
of those on whom his future happiness and the 





prosperity and perpetuity of our Indian empire 
are so greatly to depend,—he returned home, 
bankrupt in health, but rich in the memory of 
the blessings he had been the instrument of 
conferring, we cannot but feel that the economy 
which withheld from him those more ostensible 
and formal rewards to which able public servants 
naturally look forward, is one of the least valu- 
able sorts of economy in which nations can in- 
dulge. During his long residence amongst the 
western Rajpoots, (the latter part of the time in 
the capacity of Political Agent,) our author de- 
voted himself to acquiring that familiar acquaint- 
ance with the character and prejudices of the 
people, which facilitated his inquiries in every 
other direction; and, aided by the good-will of 
those among whom he dwelt, pursued his re- 
searches into the statistics, political constitu- 
tion, science, archeology, and literature of the 
Rajpoots,—bringing to light a vast body of 
genuine Hindi history, reaching to a remote 
period, and disproving an opinion long asserted 
by Oriental scholars, that the Hindtis had no 
native history at all. The principal results of 
these various and useful labours have already 
been given to the public in the ‘Annals of 
Rajasthan,’ and in contributions to the library 
and Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
The work before us contains the finishing re- 
cord of his Indian life, and takes up his bio- 
graphy at the period when his broken health 
compelled a return home, which his inextin- 
guishable zeal and activity compromised by 
the adoption of a circuitous journey, to visit, 
ere the opportunity should pass from him for 
ever, the sacred mounts of the Jains. The 
history which he has given, in his former work, 
of the Jain sect, needed, both for himself and 
his readers, the illustrations derivable from an 
inspection of these wonderful monuments, which 
have hung the steeps of the mountains, and 
crowded the very verge of the desert with the 
inexhaustible magnificence of a barbaric worship. 
To the examination of these vast accumulations 
of shrines, and temples, and palaces, and tombs, 
the principal interest of the volume is confined ; 
and we shall satisfy ourselves (at least for the 
present week), by transferring to our pages a 
few of the descriptions by which (with the aid 
of some extremely clever sketches from the 
pencil of Mrs. Colonel William Hunter Blair,) 
they are presented to the reader. First, how- 
ever, we will let the author explain, in his own 
words, the motives, objects, and scope of this 
his last Indian journey :— 

“In the reduced condition of my health, instead 
of going directly to the nearest sea-port for embark- 
ation for Europe, I commenced a long and arduous 
journey of discovery. These researches, which pre- 
sent to the mind of the inactive an employment at 
once fatiguing and dangerous, were to me recreations 
from the toils of public business; and often, when 
compelied to fly for a few days from the capital and 
its cares, in pursuit of health, I used to pitch my tent 
either in the grove, in the gorge of some valley, or at 
the outlet of the Buairis from its noble reservoir, the 
Oody-sagur, or perhaps isolate myself entirely in one 
of the fairy islets of the Péshola lake ; where, with 
my manuscripts, the old Gur, the poet Chund, I 
passed the time in luxury with Pirthiraj and the 
heroes of past days. Such being my disposition, and 
with objects at hand which for years had dazzled my 
fancy, I could not hesitate for an instant whether [ 
should hazard a little more for their attainment, or 
proéeed direct to Bombay. [had traversed the united 
floods of the Ganges and Brahmaputra, 

*O’er whose expanse searce dare the muse take wing ;’ 
had wandered where the Ganges and Yamuna break 
through their rock-bound barrriers, and had long set 
my heart upon a visit to the ‘father of rivers,’ the 
Abba-sin or Indus, to tread the Delta of this most 
classical of the many noble streams of India. But 
this was the ultimate object: the secondary, inter- 





vening ones were of vast interest to me. First, I de- 
termined to cross the alpine Aravulli, in my route to 
the Olympus of India, the celebrated Aboo, in one of 
the lines of its greatest breadth, either through the 
independent Bhil communities of Ogunah Panurwa, 
or by the more intricate region, the source of the 
Bunas river, said to be the highest point of this grand 
mountainous range. Secondly, to descend its north- 
ern declivity to Marwar, and skirting this magnificent 
hem of the desert, penetrate by Sirohi to Aboo, 
Various reasons combined to recommend the latter 
course, in preference to an object of no small interest, 
that of visiting those aboriginal communities, which 
have long been isolated, geographically and politically, 
from all other societies. So far back as 1808, one of 
my parties had traversed these tracts, and brought me 
accounts of their primitive and’ independent condi- 
tion, which made me eager to visit them. It was in 
this impervious region that the arrow from a quiver 
of a deceased son of the forest, given by his widow, 
served my messenger as a passport through its other- 
wise inaccessible vallies. In exchange, however, I 
was to see the defiles where the Ranas circumvented 
and destroyed their Mogul oppressors ; the sources 
of the Bunas; and at the pass of Sadri, near that by 
which I intended to debouch into the plains, the cele- 
brated Jain temple of Rainpoor. At the same time, 
I despatched a party, on whose intelligence and 
sagacity I could rely, to traverse the other route, and 
meet me at Aboo. These objects, which had found 
a daily place in my meditations for many years, were 
at length within my grasp. Well do I recollect 
when, for the first time, in 1806, Aboo had a niche 
in my map. I was then in search of the source of 
the Bunas river, which we had more than once 
crossed in our route to Sindia’s camp in that year; 
when, to my inquiries as to its fountains, I was told, 
‘they were far away amongst the hills towards Aboo:” 
—and where was Aboo? ‘thirty coss westward from 
Oodipoor, towards Sinde.* Down went Aboo with 
the Bunas on my map: and this first step made, I 
gradually attained its source, the summit of Aboo, 
and, within a few hours’ sail, the Indus itself. Be. 
tween these points, the first and the last of my present 
journey, I had chalked out many intermediate ob- 
jects of the deepest interest. After the passage of 
the Aravulli, and the exploration of Aboo, my inten- 
tion was to discover what remained of the ancient 
Nehrvalla, the Tyre of Western India; thence to 
trace the site of Balabhi, for the purpose of verifying 
the traditions of the Rana’s family. As this would 
lead me by the Gulf of Cambay to the shores of the 
Saurashtra peninsula, I resolved to effect, if possible, 
a visit to the sacred mounts of the Jains, the cradle 
and still the stronghold of their faith, viz. Palit*hana 
and Girnar; and to conclude my pilgrimage in the 
Syria of India by a visit to the shrine of its Baal and 
that of Krishna, at Dwarica, the Land’s End (juggut 
coont) of the Hindus. Thence, by the Pirates’ Isle, 
Bét, cross the Gulf of Cutch, make an excursion to 
Bhooj, the capital of the Jharéjas, return to the grand 
mart, Mandavie, sail on to the eastern arm of the 
Indus, and visit the last shrines of Hinduism at its 
embouchure with the ocean.” 

The last of these objects is the only one which 
circumstances prevented the author from achiev- 
ng. 

“Amid these many features of attraction, by 
which our enterprising traveller was beckoned 
on, the principal were, of course, Aboo and 
Chandravati. Without, therefore, following him 
step by step in his triumphant march through 
the country of the grateful Deoras, we will bring 
him to the first of these cities of pilgrimage at 
once. The external circumference of Aboo is 
estimated at between forty and fifty miles; its 
true height, the failure of our traveller's baro- 
meters prevented his ascertaining. ‘The various 
elevations and plateaux of this magic realm are, 
however, covered with shrines, and the ruins of 
shrines, temples, and fortresses, and tombs 
adorned with countless sculptures, and statues 
innumerable, and relieved at intervals by all the 
varieties of wild and fairy scenery. The mind 
is confused by the crowd of objects which the 
author's text places before it. We can but pre- 
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sent one or two of the more conspicuous of these 
to our readers; and for all those impressions 
which it is the peculiar character of Hindd 
architecture to produce, by the multitude of its 
parts and the profusion of its details, we must 
refer them to the copious statements of the 
Colonel’s volume itself :— 

* The sun had reached his meridian career when 
we attained the summit of the Guru Sikra, the loftiest 
of the peaks of Aboo, where European foot had never 
trod. Although presenting externally scarcely any 
sensible elevation above the crest of the mountain, as 
we approached through the plains of Marwar, it 
towered full seven hundred feet above the level of 
its plateau; still my sluggish barometer only indi- 
cated 15/ of elevation, being 27° 10’, while the ther- 
mometer, exposed to the sun in the dog-days of India, 
and within the tropic, fell to 72°, and proved the 
better guide. A strong chilling wind blew from the 
south, to avoid whose influence, the cautious moun- 
taineers, coiling themselves in their black comlis 
(blankets), lay prostrate on the ground, sheltered be- 
hind a projecting rock. The picture was equally 
grand and novel: masses of cloud floated under our 
feet, through which the sun occasionally darted a 
ray, as if to prevent our being dazzled with too much 
glory. A small circular platform, having a low para- 
pet wall on the outer side, crowned the giddy height. 
On one side was a cavern, about twenty feet square, 
within which is a block of granite, bearing the im- 
press of the feet of Data Briga (an incarnation of 
Vishnu), the grand object of the pilgrim’s attainment, 
and in another corner are the pudda-ca (or footsteps) 
of Rama Nanda, the great apostle of the Seeta As- 
cetics. In this gloomy abode dwells a disciple of 
the order, who rings a bell on the approach of a 
stranger, continuing the uproar till an offering in- 
duces silence. The staffs of pilgrims were heaped 
in piles around the footsteps of the saint, as memo- 
rials of their successful intrepidity. Caves innumer- 
able were seen in various parts of the mountain, in- 
dicative of a Troglodyte population in former ages ; 
and there were many curious orbicular holes, which 
could only be compared to the effect of cannon-shot. 
I patiently awaited the termination of the struggle 
between the powers of light and darkness, in conver- 
sation with the recluse. He told me that, during the 
Bursdt, or rainy season, when the atmosphere is 
cleared of all impurities, the citadel of Jodpoor, and 
the desert plain, as far as Balotra on the Loony, 
were visible. It was some time before I could test 
this assertion, though, during occasional outbreaks of 
the sun, we discerned the rich valley termed Bhee- 
tril, extending to Sarohi ; and nearly twenty miles to 
the east, the far-famed shrine of Ambd-Bhavani, 
amongst the cloud-capped peaks of the Aravulli. At 
length, however, Surya burst forth in all his majesty, 
and chasing away the sable masses, the eye swept 
over the desert, until vision was lost in the blending 
of the dark blue vault with the dusky arid soil. All 
that was required to form the sublime was at hand ; 
and silence confirmed the charm. If the eye, di- 
verted from the vast abyss beneath, turned but half 
a circle to the right, it rested on the remains of the 
castle of the Pramars, whose dusky walls refused to 
reflect the sun-beams; while the slender palmyra, 
as if in mockery of their decay, fluttered its ensign- 
like leaves amidst the ruined courts of a race who 
once deemed their sway eternal. A little further to 
the right rose the clustering domes of Dailwarra, 
backed by noble woods, and buttressed on all sides 
by fantastic pinnacles, shooting like needles from the 
crest of the plateau, on whose surface were seen 
meandering several rills, pursuing their devious course 
over the precipitous faces of the mountain. All was 
contrast—the blue sky and sandy plain, the marble 
fanes and humble wigwam, the stately woods and 
rugged rocks, In spite of the cold blast, it required 
an effort to withdraw from the state of contemplative 
indolence which overcomes one amidst such scenes, 
where, as if brought into the immediate presence of 
the Creator of such grandeur, the mind feels op- 
pressed with its own insignificance.” 

On returning from this magnificent scene, 
Colonel Tod observes— 

* Our path lay through the same scented groves, 
nature scattering her bounties with a lavish hand; 
yet had the superstitions of man intruded, and con- 





verted a spot fit for the parents of the human race in 
their primitive innocence, into an abode of demons, 
where man degraded himself to the level of the 
brute. I had often witnessed, and more frequently 
read of, the revolting practices of numbers of the 
countless inhabitants of India, the slaves of a knavish 
hierarchy ; but it was reserved for me this day to 
discover the extent to which the debasement of man 
could be carried without the intervention of priest- 
craft, and which, happily, was too far below the 
attributes of human nature to be erected into a 
system. I allude to the Aghori, who finds a place 
in the interminable nomenclature of Hindu sectarian 
classification. I may style this outcast of human 
nature the jackal of his species; but even this mid- 
night reveller amidst graves and impurities is cleanly 
in his habits compared with the Aghori. The brute 
would turn away from putrefaction, and refuse to 
prey on the dead of his own kind; not so the 
Aghori, by whom a dead man or a dead dog is view- 
ed with equal indifference, or rather appetite, and, 
disgusting as is the relation, he does not hesitate to 
feed on the excretions of nature. I had heard that 
such wretches did exist, not only in the sacred Aboo, 
but amidst the impenetrable recesses of the other 
mounts dedicated to the Jain faith, in the peninsula 
of the Sauras. The illustrious D’Anville speaks of 
them as ‘ une espéce de monstre,’ whose existence he 
doubted, though quoting from his veracious country- 
man, Thévenot. * * It is a curious fact, as D’An- 
ville adds, that this ‘espéce de béte,’ this Merdi- 
cour, or properly Merdi-khor, should have been 
noticed by Pliny, Aristotle, and Ctesias, under nearly 
the same name, Marti-chora, giving its synonym in 
their own language, AvSpovropayog, for Merdi-khor 
is a Persian compound from merd, ‘man,’ and 
khoordun, ‘to eat.’ Three facts are deducible from 
this etymology of the Greek writers: first, that this 
brutalized sect is of ancient date; secondly, that the 
Persians must have had an intimate intercourse with 
these regions in early times; and thirdly, that the 
western historians must have had more recourse to 
Persian authorities than we at present are aware of. 
I passed the gopha or cave of the most celebrated of 
these monsters of the present age, who was long the 
object of terror and loathing to Aboo and its neigh- 
bourhood. His name was Futteh Poori, who, after 
having * embowelled,’ to an advanced age, whatever 
came in his way, took the extraordinary resolution of 
immuring himself in his cell, The commands of 
maniacs generally mect with ready obedience, and 
as he was regarded by many in this light, his desire 
was implicitly fulfilled. The mouth of the cave was 
built up, and will remain so until some mummy- 
hunting Frank shall re-open it, or till phrenology 
form a part of the modern education of a Hindu; 
when, doubtless, the organ of destruction on the 
cranium of Futteh Poori will exhibit a high state of 
developement. I was informed that there was still 
a considerable number of these wretches inhabiting 
the caverns of the mountain, from which they 
seldom emerged to open day, but prowled about in 
search of fruits, or whatever food the Rahtis conveyed 
to the paths they frequented. One of the Deora 
chiefs told me, that a very short time since, when 
conveying the body of his brother to be burnt, one 
of these monsters crossed the path of the funeral 
procession, and begged to have the corpse, saying, 
that it ‘would make excellent chatni,’ or condi- 
ment. He added, that they were not actually ac- 
cused of killing people. 

“It was strange to meet with the cave of a canni- 
bal, if not within the precincts, in the immediate 
vicinity, of the shrines of Jainism, whose first tenet 
is, thou shalt not kill,—not man alone, but the 
smallest sentient being: presenting another anomaly 
in the history of Hindu superstition, which recog- 
nizes the grossest incongruities. The orthodox, 
whether followers of Siva or Vishnu, seem to con- 
sider their respective tenets too stable to fear the 
contact of other creeds; and even the Jain Uni- 
tarian, while he professes devotion to ‘the Spirit’ 
alone, does not refuse the homage of a reverence to 
the symbol of ‘ Wisdom,’ to the beneficent Ana- 
poorna or Ceres, orthe universal ‘ Destroyer.’ Sects 
and creeds have no martyrs; no relics of saints are 
required to keep their respective votaries fixed to the 
principles in which they were born; and the igno- 
rant, the superstitious, the timid, or the humane, may 





supply food even to the basest of his species, the 
horrid Aghori. In this tremendous Pantheon, no one 
is called to account for actions not affecting society.” 


The statue of Adipala is of great interest for 
the unmutilated form in which it presents to us 
its unquestioned antiquity :— 

“ On the east side of the fire-fountain, the remains 
of a temple sacred to the founder of his race, the first 
of the Pramaras, strewed the ground. The statue, 
however, of Adipala is firm upon its pedestal, and 
intact, and was to me an object of far greater interest 
than anything I had previously viewed. Here was a 
type of ancient days, of antique costume, and earl 
realities. It is of white marble, about five feet in 
height, and, with the exception of the sculptured 
figures on the column of Barolli, the finest piece of 
sculpture I met with in India. He is in the act of 
slaying with an arrow the Hindu Bucentaur, Bhyn- 
sasiira, a buffalo-headed monster, of Titanian brood, 
who used to drink during the night the sacred waters 
of the fire-fountain, to guard which the Pramara was 
created. The arrow has just sped, and the marks of 
his unerring aim and muscular arm were visible in 
the wounds of three of these, having penetrated 
through all impediments and integuments to boot, 
The original representatives of the monsters must 
have been destroyed, for these are coarsely fashioned 
of blue slate, having nothing to indicate their fabu- 
lous attributes. The right hand of the Pramara, still 
close to the ear, denotes determination of purpose ; 
the arm is free and flexible, of good proportions, the 
turn of wrist admirably managed, but the fingers are 
perhaps too much curved; the limbs are well-pro- 
portioned, and the whole attitude is graceful. Some 
fanatic has broken a portion of the bow, which is 
not of dhunoos, or bamboo, but of the more classic 
buffalo-horn, whose relaxed chulla, or bow-string, de- 
notes more than ordinary attention to propriety of 
action. The head is bold and well set, with only its 
natural covering, and the sole vestment is a kilt-like 
drapery, reaching to the middle of the thigh, in 
fashion like that still worn by the mountuineers of 
the Aravulli, with a belt or waistband, in which the 
dagger is placed. A triple string of pearls, with 
bracelets and anklets, attest the rank of this repre- 
sentative of the first Pramara.” 

“ Let the reader,” says Col. Tod, “ discard 
his shoes, and prepare to enter with me the 
sacred fanes of Dailwarra.” This name isa con- 
traction of Dewulwarra, “ the place or region of 
temples.” 

“The reader will be pleased to consider himself 
at the entrance of the shrine sacred to Vrishabdeva, 
the first of the Jains. Beyond controversy this is 
the most superb of all the temples of India, aud there 
is not an edifice besides the Taj Mahl that can 
approach to it. The pen is incompetent to describe 
the exuberant beauties of this proud monument of 
the Jains, raised by one of the richest of their votaries 
(by whose name, and not that of the pontiff enshrined 
within, it is still designated), and which continues to 
attract pilgrims from every region of India. Bimul 
Sah, whose work has immortalized him, was a mer- 
chant of Anhulwarra, at one time the Tyre of India, 
and the ancient stronghold of the Jain faith. It was, 
however, towards the close of her long career of re- 
nown, that these two edifices were erected, and 
happily for these votaries of Jainism, who, to use the 
words of the bard, ‘exchanged their perishable 
wealth for an immortal name,’ for hardly were the 
fabrics reared, when the metropolis of Western India 
was sacked, its merchants driven forth, and their 
riches trrnsferred to the Northern Invader, Previous 
to their erection, the immediate spot was occupied 
by the orthodox divinities, Siva and Vishnu, whose 
ministers would not tolerate the approach of any of 
the sectarian enemies of their fate ; but the Sahoos of 
Nehrwalla, giving this the preference over any other 
site on the surface of Aboo, determined to try the 
effect of gold on the sovereign, or, as they allegorically 
say, ‘ Lacshmi herself entered into the scheme, to 
gain a victory for their faith.’ The bribe was high ; 
they offered to cover as much ground as they required 
for their purpose with silver coin—a temptation too 
powerful for the Pramarato withstand,—and, despite 
the anathema of the priests of Bal-Siva and Vishnu, 
he took the Jacs of the Jain merchants. The name 
of the prince is not mentioned, but the date of the 
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temples shows him to be the same sacrilegious 
Dharaburz, who attempted to inundate the Khar of 
Sacti The merchants were not ungrateful to 
Lacshmi, whom they enshrined in a niche on the right 
hand of the entrance. 

“The Temple of Vrishabdeva stands isolated in 
the centre of a quadrangular court, the length of 
which, from east to west, is about one hundred and 
eighty feet, and the breadth one hundred feet. Along 
its internal faces are ranges of cells, nineteen on the 
larger, and ten on each of the smaller sides, each cell 
being of uniform dimensions. A double-colonnaded 

jazza, elevated on a terrace, rising four steps above 
the level of the court, passes all round in front of the 
cells, the intercolumniations being the breadth of 
these; each, besides its four columns, having two 
pilasters to correspond therewith and the partition 
walls of the cells, the roofs of which are flat. In 
each cell, opposite to the door of entrance, is an ele- 
vated altar, on which is placed the image of some 
oneof the twenty-four Jin-éswars. Architraves, passing 
from each pair of columns and resting on the corre- 
sponding pilasters, constitute a separate vestibule to 
each cell, and this is rendered the more distinct by 
every compartment between the four columns having 
either a vaulted or flat roof. The whole is of pure 
white marble, every column, dome, and altar varying 
in form and ornament, the richness and delicacy of 
execution being indescribable. Each of the fifty- 
eight cells merits an entire day’s study, and a first- 
rate pencil to delineate it. It is asserted that each 
separate cell was added by wealthy individuals, of 
various cities and countries, professing the Jain faith, 
which may account for the great diversity of style 
and ornament, while the harmony and symmetry of 
the whole attest that one master-mind must have 
planned and executed it, except at the south-west 
angle, where some dissimilarity prevails. The altars 
are of a chaste and simple design, while money, 
labour, skill, and taste, have been lavished on the 
details of the colonnade, wherein each of the colum- 
nar rules of Jain architecture has its example. Each 
cell contains its statue dedicated to the particular 
object of worship of the person at whose expense 
it was raised, and inscriptions recording the period 
of erection are carved on the inner lintel of every 
doorway. * * A small flight of steps conducts from 
the munduff to the shrine of Vrishabdeva. This con- 
sists of three parts, a colonnaded piazza, an internal 
vestibule, and thirdly, the sanctum of the object of 
homage. Here the mind is diverted from the con- 
tempiation of art, by the various paraphernalia of 
worship. The first thing I noticed, on entering, were 
two marble slabs, on one of which a devotee was 
employed in preparing an unction of saffron, as an 
offering to Kesaria-Nath, the familiar appellation of 
the god, from kesar, ‘saffron,’ which, after prayer, 
purification, and incense-burning, the votary places 
before him. As I entered this large chamber, I ob- 
served through the chiaroscuro of ghee-illuminated 
candelabras, whose dim light contended with day, 
my Samaritan friend, who had lent me his tent, ab- 
sorbed in devotion, before the image of the god. He 
was stripped, excepting the cloth round his loins; in 
one hand he swung a censer, in which gum benzoin 
and other incense was burning, while a bandage 
passed round his head, covering his mouth, that his 
impure breath might not offend the divinity, or, 
while employed in this devotional office, entail a 
curse by the destruction of an insect. He saw and 
Tecognized me, but was too abstracted to suffer his 
thoughts to be diverted from his occupation, and 
there was a benign and religious tranquillity in his 
countenance, which said that all was right within. 
There were some statues in the vestibule, and large 
brass bells to toll the hour of worship; and on one 
side there stood a huge iron chest, containing things 
savouring of mrit-loca of this nether sphere. In the 
sanctum, raised on a high altar, was a colossal statue of 
Vrishabdeva, in the usual sitting posture, and com- 
posed of heft-dahl, or the seven metals; the eyes were 
of crystal, and there was a precious gem, or ¢ika, in 
the centre of his forehead. He was canopied by a 
rich web of gold brocade, and censers filled with in- 
cense were burning before him. But the lover of 
the arts would soon turn away from the contempla- 
tion of the deity of this splendid edifice ; for although 
of tolerable execution, considering its ponderous size, 
it is despicable when contrasted with the rich speci- 
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mensaround. Thesamesentence must be passed on the 
statues in the vestibule, which do not at all harmo- 
nize with the purity of taste in the other ornaments. 
My admiration, which hadadvanced in an accelerated 
ratio until I approached the cella, here came to a 
dead halt; and what with the fumes of the incense, 
the glare from ill-fed candelabras, the impure at- 
mosphere, and the abominable physiognomy of this 
Kesar of the Jains, I felt as if I were in Yama-loca, 
in presence of Rhadamanthus. My curiosity being 
satisfied, I escaped into the region of pure air and 
pure art, where my equanimity was soon restored ; 
but the painful sensation excited by the dazzling light 
from the rays of a vertical sun reflected from the mar- 
ble pavement, drove me for shelter into the piazza. 
The merchant of Anhulwarra has immortalized his 
name, and testified his gratitude to Bhavani, by en- 
shrining her on the right hand of Vrishabdeva, in 
the south-west corner of the quadrangle, making her 
cell larger and more elevated than the rest; while 
in the adjoining cell is the statue of the twenty- 
second and most celebrated Jinéswar, Ném Nath, 
also called Arish-Nemi, or ‘black.’ The statue, 
which is colossal, and in keeping with his name and 
complexion, is carved out of a block of marble from 
the quarries of Dongerpoor. On leaving the qua- 
drangular court, we pass to a square chamber with 
numerous columns supporting a low roof, at the en- 
trance of which, and facing Vrishabdeva, is an eques- 
trian statue of the founder, rather larger than life, 
with his nephew seated behind him, while over his 
head is raised the chattrie, or parasol, emblematic of 
nobility. The old merchant is rather clumsily 
fashioned, and crowned with a thing resembling a 
cacique tiara; his nephew is handing to him some- 
thing like a field-marshal’s truncheon, most likely a 
roll of account regarding the edifice. Surrounding 
the Prince of Merchants are ten figures, seated on as 
many elephants, each, with the rider, being six feet 
in height: they are of marble, and tolerably exe- 
cuted. Local tradition says, these are the effigies of 
the kings of the twelve great European nations, whom 
Bimul Sah, by the influence of gold, brought to swear 
that this work of his hands, and its divinity, should 
ever be respected by them. This story, which is 
not peculiarly flattering to European vanity, has des- 
cended through centuries, and like all the legends 
of the place, finds implicit credence with the true 
believer, the extent of whose faith may be inferred 
from the fact, that they had never even counted the 
number of potentates who had left their thrones to 
fulfil Bimul Sah’s behest. On my observing to them 
that there were only ten, unless they included the 
merchant and his nephew in the list of ‘ barbarian 
kings,’ they were not a little astonished ; and when, 
moreover, I pointed out that these ten infidels had 
each four arms, they were still more at a loss; but 
as they agreed that they could not be kings, who 
had only one pair, they thus excluded the mer- 
chants from the barbarian association. By the morn- 
ing, a new legend was got up, and the ‘ twelve kings’ 
were converted into the kootum, or family of the Sah, 
i. e. brothers, nephews, sons-in-law, &c. I proposed 
another solution, namely, that it might be a mytho- 
logical allusion to the origin of the Sah’s ancestry, 
which was of the Rajpoot tribe of Chohan, whose 
divinity was four-armed, and that the introduction 
of the Sah in the centre of the group, was probably 
an act of piety performed by one of his family. 
Bhagwan janna, ‘ God knows,’ was the calm reply to 
the suggestion. Whatever the origin, it was indiffer; 
ent to the iconoclastic Toork, who had indignantly 
smashed the four royal arms, leaving merely the 
stumps to show that ‘such things were.’ Imme- 
diately behind the equestrian statue of the founder, 
is a column, several feet high, of three compartments, 
gracefully tapering as it rises from a circular base, 
consisting of three marble steps. It is sculptured 
with innumerable minute niches, each containing 
a figure of the Jinéswar, in the customary contem- 
plative attitude. This column is a common appen- 
dage of Jain temples: I am inclined to rank with it 
the celebrated Cootub Minar at Delhi, imagining 
that the Islamite architects have only fluted the 
latter, in order to remove the obnoxious images. Of 
this class also, is a column on the summit of Cheetore, 
nearly eighty feet in height, similarly decorated with 
images, and covered by an open cupola supported by 
pillars, I copied and translated several inscrip- 





tions, one of which contained a tilac of inhibition of 
Koombho Rana, who, when driven from Méwar, 
raised the banner of the Sun on the long abandoned 
battlements of the Pramaras. Every stone teems 
with historical data, but it requires a wide ac- 
quaintance with the past to apply them. I could 
have consumed a month in surveying the works 
of the princely merchant, but time pressed, and 
other objects of equal importance awaited me.— 
Passing through a court, a flight of steps conducts 
to the rival temple, dedicated to Parswanat’h, the 
twenty-third and most popular of the Jinéswars. 
This shrine was erected by the broghers Tej Pal and 
Bussunt Pal, likewise merchants of the Jain per- 
suasion, who inhabited the city of Chandravati during 
the sway of Dharaburz, and when Bheem Deo was 
paramount sovereign of Western India. The design 
and execution of this shrine and all its accessories 
are on the model of the preceding, which, however, 
as a whole, it sur It has more simple majesty, 
the fluted columns sustaining the munduff are loftier, 
and the vaulted interior is fully equal to the other 
in richness of sculpture, and superior to it in the exe- 
cution, which is more free and in finer taste. The 
span of the dome is two feet more in diameter than 
the other, being twenty-six feet; the ponderous ar- 
chitraves of marble, fifteen feet long and of solidity 
proportioned to their length and the superincumbent 
weight. The peristyle corresponds precisely with 
that already described, and, like it, is united by an 
intervening range of columns to the quadrangle. It 
is impossible to give a distinct idea of the richness 
and variety of the bassi-relievi either of the principal 
dome or the minor ones which surround it. We must 
not, however, overlook a singular ornament pending 
from the larger vault, the delineation of which defies 
the pen, and would tax to the utmost the pencil of 
the most patient artist. Although it has some ana- 
logy to the corbeille of a gothic cathedral, there is 
nothing in the most florid style of gothic architecture 
that can be compared with this in richness. Its form 
is cylindrical, about three feet in length, and where 
it drops from the ceiling, it appears like a cluster of 
the half-disclosed lotus, whose cups are so thin, so 
transparent, and so accurately wrought, that it fixes 
the eye in admiration. The dome is divided into 
concentric compartments, by richly sculptured cor- 
dons, each intervening space being filled with ela- 
borate and elegant devices. In one compartment, a 
bacchanalian group seems to indicate the season of 
the year when, all nature rejoicing, the man of wealth 
abandons all thought of Lacshmi (the goddess of 
riches) for the verdant Vassanti or spring, in allusion 
probably to the name of the founder, Bussunt Pal, 
which signifies ‘ fostered by the spring.’ In the other 
divisions are rich festoons, in high relief, of flowers, 
fruits, and birds, down to the last, which contains 
figures of warriors, each standing on a projecting pe- 
destal, in various attitudes, some holding the sword 
or sceptre: these may represent the kings of Anhul- 
warra. The torun divides our admiration with the 
vault, It appears as if spouted forth from the mouths 
of two marine monsters, whose heads project from the 
capitals of the columns supporting the arch. Butit 
is in vain to attempt a verbal description of this, and 
we must quit the munduff for the shrine. On ascend- 
ing the steps, we enter the vestibule, on each side of 
which is a tauk or niche, partly sunk in the wall, and 
partly projecting from it. The base is in the form 
of an altar, over which, small and very chaste columns 
support an exquisitely designed canopy. Though 
plain, nothing can surpass the execution; not an un- 
equal line or uneven surface is perceptible. All is 
so finely chiselled, that it appears as if moulded of 
wax, the edges, semi-transparent, not being a quarter 
of a line in thickness, These niches are said to have 
cost a lac and a quarter of rupees, or about twelve 
thousand pounds. Such was the wealth of individuals 
in those days! At present, a whole year’s revenue 
of the kingdom of Anhulwarra would not suffice for 
the erection of one of these shrines. In the sanctum 
appears the statue of Parswa, whose symbol is the 
serpent. Here we have the same incidents of wor- 
ship, saffron-offerings, candelabras fed with ghee, 
benzoin incense, crystal eyes, emerald tika, and the 
same subordinate ill-favoured brass images around 
them.” 

We will now proceed to the court environing 
the shrine :—= 
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“Its double-colonnaded piazza is equally striking 
as a whole, but the columns are more simple, and 
the vaulted compartments equally rich and of bolder 
execution, Amidst the complicated sculptures of 
these vaulted roofs (no less than ninety in number), 
of satyrs, gods, demi-gods, and heroes, there were 
ships ; indicating that the wealth of the founders 
was derived from maritime commerce, at a period 
when the proud city of Anhulwarra, and her prouder 
kings, the Balharaés, basked in the full sunshine of 
prosperity, their ships visiting all the adjacent king- 
doms, and diffusing the products over the entire 
Hlindu land. While my eye rested with delight on 
these Argosies of the Hindus, it was gratified by 
finding, amidst details otten too mystical for a west- 
ern intellect, something that savoured of a more 
classical Pantheon. Here, amidst a mingled crew, 
appeared the Greek Pan, his lower extremities goat- 
like, with a reed in his mouth. ‘T’o the east, the 
intercolumniations of the piazza have been built up, 
and in the centre is a procession of elephants, with 
their riders, drums, and caparisons, each cut from a 
single block of marble, of tolerable execution, and 
about four feet high. Fronting this is a column, 
similar to that noticed in the other temple, rising 
from a circular base. ‘The various cells, their altars 
and their occupants, and the different Jinéswars 
(each about four feet high), in the usual sitting pos- 
ture, are objects eminently worthy of admiration. 
But it would be tedious to particularize the varied 
riches of these shrines ; still less would it be desirable 
to repeat a vague and indistinct outline of the archi- 
tectural details of the minor temples which surround 
these glories of Aboo; although each is entitled to 
notice, and, in point of magnitude, they surpass those 
described. ‘That, for instance, which still retains the 
name of its founder, the merchant, Bheenia Sah, is 
totally different in style from the rest, being four 
stories high, and resembling the temple in the Sadri 
Pass. The brazen image of the Jinéswar is said to 
weigh 1,440 maunds, or 108,000 pounds. It rises in 
high relief from a huge brazen screen, like a pulpit 
in form, divided into compartments occupied by the 
subordinate Pontitls, men, and animals, the whole 
evidently cast from one mould, Several other statues, 
said to be composed of the seven metals, are ranged 
on either side this object of homage. We shall con- 
clude as we began, with Bishop Heber’s remark, 
that what he had seen of the palaces of Jeipoor sur- 
pessed both the Kremlin and Alhambra ; and that 
what he had net seen, the Jain temples of Aboo on 
the verge of the western desert, might rank above 
them all_—a remark which I have confirmed, and I 
repeat, that, taken as a whole, and considering the 
vast sums expended upon these temples, the skill 
and labour employed upon them, the Taj Mahl at 
Agra is the only edifice which may rank above them, 
though even this is a matter of taste, the objects 
being as dissimilar in character asthe Parthenon and 
St. Peter's. The principal features, however, are not 


mere solidity and vastness; their merits consistin the | ’ x 
excessive effort, should come round, to complete, 


proportions, the endless variety and richness of the 
sculpture ; the extended colonnaded piazzasand vault- 
ed roofs suggesting ideas, not only of unbounded wealth 
in the founders, but of high refinement in the arts, 
The most fastidious admirer of chaste design need 
not apprehend that his taste would be shocked by 
the accumulation of details, or that the minuteness 
of ornament would detract from the massive dignity 
of the whole ; on the contrary, in these instances, the 
breaking into parts is by no means detrimental to the 
general harmony. When we refiect that all this 
magnificence is found on the summit of an isolated 
mountain on the verge of the desert, now inhabited 
by a few simple and halfcivilized people, the associa- 
tion cannot fail to enhance our impressions of wonder. 
It is diificult to assign a reason for the forbearance 
of the intolerant Islamite towards these shrines, save 
their being Unitarian: they may be said to have 
had an almost miraculous escape, and they were for- 
tunately out of reach of the illiterate Mahratta, and 
his follower, the barbarous Pat*han.” 

But we cannot afford more space at present. 
Next week we must conduct our readers, under 
the Colonel's guidance, to Chandravati. 











Life of James Watt—[Eloge Historique de 
James Watt. Par M. Arago, Sécrétaire 
perpetuel de l’Académie des Sciences, Institut 
Royal de France]. Paris. 

Art length the pledge of M. Arago has been re- 

deemed. It was well known to those acquainted 

with him, that when he visited this country, at 
the meeting of the British Association, about 
five years ago, he was collecting from the sur- 
viving relations of our illustrious countryman | 
the interesting documents and facts of this his- 
tory, which were most cheerfully and abundantly | 
given to him. It was also known that the son | 
of Mr. Watt, the present James Watt, of Aston | 

Hall, went over to Paris, and, with that laudable | 

zeal for the honour of his father’s memory which | 

he cherishes with a worthy enthusiasm, resided 
there for some time solely to assist the historian 
in his labour; and that soon after the Eloge of 

Watt was read in the Institute. Knowing all | 

this, every one who takes an interest in our | 

national renown has been looking forward with | 
anxiety to see this wreath of glory placed by the 

hand of an illustrious foreigner on the tomb of 
one of the greatest benefactors of the human 

race; but year after year has this act of public 

homage been deferred. Now, however, it is ac- 

complished; and on the instant of receiving the 

work from Paris, we hasten to present our 

readers with what must prove to them, as it has 

proved to us, a very high gratification. 

It can scarcely be attributed as matter of 
blame to M. Arago that this work has been so 
long in making its appearance. The perpetual 
Secretary of the Institute of France, the Radical 
member of the Chamber of Deputies, the Astro- 
nomer of the Royal Observatory, the leading 
member of the Board of Longitude, the editor 
of the Annuaire, the Redacteur of the Comptes | 
Rendus, the principal editor of the dnnales de 
Chimie et de Physique, cannot be sufiiciently | 
ubiquitous and omnificous to perform all these | 
duties, and discharge numberless other functions 
with which his zeal, versatility, and indefatigable 
activity have burdened him, simultaneously and 
without oversight. ‘lo be at once astronomer, | 
physicist, man of letters, and politician, demands 
a plurality of capabilities which few men but 
M. Arago could display, and which nothing less 
than his iron constitution and energetic mind 
could sustain, with credit to his character and 
advantage to the public service. It need not, 
therefore, surprise us, that this work of super- 
erogation has lain hidden in one of his many 
portfolios until a period, not of leisure, but of 


and give it forth to the impatient public. 
We have already designated M. Arago as a | 
man of letters and a politician, as well as a 
distinguished philosopher; and in this work he 
is everywhere passing from the one of these cha- 
racters into the other. Here we have him nar- 
rating, with the most fascinating naiveté, the 
family recollections of the youthful James—the 
school-boy Watt—and, as he rehearses a mother’s 
recollections or a sister’s anecdote, dwelling on 
each detail of the childish portrait with a mother’s 
partiality, and a sister's tenderness. Then, at 


| once he makes a headlong plunge among pistons, 





and valves, and cylinders, and beams, and plung- 
ers, excentrics, pumps, buckets, gudgeons, cranks, 


| connecting rods, expansions, condensations, ex- 


plosions, rotations, and revolutions; among 
which he runs riot, and whirls them round 
him in a chaos of pandemoniacal confusion ;— 


when suddenly, and without an instant’s warning, | 


he rushes from the workshop to the forum, and 
discharges a furious oration against an heredi- 
tary aristocracy, launches out bitter invective 
against men made noble by the slaughter of 
nobler men, the sighs of desolate widows, the 


[Jury 
tears of bereaved orphans. Pointing to the 
statue of Watt, he exclaims, there you see, not 
the destroyer of thousands, but the father, the 


creator of millions of human beings, whose genius 


| now feeds them, and performs their labour with- 


out consuming a handful of their bread; a man to 
whose genius Great Britain now owes all her 
wealth, and all her prosperity ;—then, look on 
the cold marble brow of that statue, which the 
filial love of an affectionate child has reared, and 
not a nation’s gratitude—look on that uncoro- 
neted brow—read that untitled name, and learn 
what a proud and aristocratic nation have done 
for the man to whom they owe the wealth that 
feeds their pride; that nation which has raised 
its fortunate warriors to the highest pinnacles of 
wealth and of nobility,—see what it has done to 
honour this founder of its prosperity !—see that 
uncoroneted brow, that unermined mantle, that 
ungartered knee—look at that untitled name, 
and hear ofa surviving child, unhonoured and un- 
known, mourning in solitary dejection the ingra- 
titude of his noble father’s country ;—and while 
you learn that true nobility needs no glittering 
gem, no gorgeous gold, to brighten its glory, 
learn also, that one of the greatest nations on 
the earth is governed by men who, while they 
squabble for power, intrigue for place, and palter 
for pension, bestow upon political tools, on fawn- 
ing courtiers, or at best on fortunate warriors, 
those honours and distinctions which men of 


| noble and generous minds would honour and 


distinguish themselves by bestowing on _ the 
benefactors of their country and their kind,— 
that the father, as he points to the names of the 
noble, and the great, and the honoured, might 
say to his child, thus was it done unto the man 
whom it delighteth the king to honour—go thou, 
and do likewise ! 

But we must let M. Arago speak for himself: 

Gentlemen! this creator of six to eight millions 
of workmen—of workmen indefatigable and indus- 
trious, among whom the arm of authority is never 
called upon to interpose for the suppression of re- 
volt or a strike,—of artificers at a farthing a day; 
this man who, by his brilliant inventions, conferred 
upon England the means of sustaining itself during 
a political convulsion, where its very existence, as 
a nation, was endangered—this modern Archimedes, 
this benefactor of the whole human race, whose me- 
mory future generations will eternally bless—what 
was done to heap honour upon this man? The peer- 
age is, in England, the first of dignities, the highest 
of national rewards. You will naturally suppose 
that Mr. Watt was at least elevated to the highest 
rank in the peerage! Such a thing was never even 
thought of. If truth must be spoken, any honour 


| which a mere peerage could confer upon the name 
| of Watt is utterly contemptible. Yet neglect so dis- 


graceful is not, on that account, the less astonishing, 
especially in a nation so notoriously jealous of its 
great men. When I inquired into the origin of this 
neglect, how do you think I was answered? * The 
dignities you speak of are reserved for officers dis- 
tinguished for military and naval services, for popu- 
lar orators in the House of Commons, for members 
of noble families. Ce nest pas la mode—(I do not in- 
vent this, but merely repeat exactly what I was told) 


| —it is not the fashion to confer dignities of such high 


character on mere philosophers, men of letters, artists, 
or engineers.” I knew well enough that it was not 
the custom in the reign of Queen Anne, for Newton 
was no peer of England. But, after a century and 
a half of progression in the sciences, in philosophy, 
when every one of us has lived to see, in the short 
term of his own existence, so many kings dethroned, 
banished, proscribed, and their places supplied by 
soldiers of fortune, without rank or family—after all 
this, are we not to be allowed to imagine that the 
partitioning out the human race into ranks and castes 
isa thing gone by—instead of being as rigidly ad- 
hered to as a decree of the Pharaohs ?—that what- 
ever be your services, your virtues, your wisdom, you 
are never to be unshackled from the boundaries of 
your caste !—that a fashion so contemptible (since 
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fashion it is) is not now to disappear from among the 
established customs of a great people! Let us hope 
better things of the future. A time assuredly must 
arrive, when the science of destruction will bow down 
before the arts of peace; when the genius which 
multiplies our resources, creates new manufactures, 
which relieves the toils of the labouring masses, will 
occupy in the general estimation of men that place 
which reason and right feeling henceforth assign to it. 
Futurity will behold Watt appear before the grand 
jury of the inhabitants of the two hemispheres. They 
will see him penetrating, with the aid of his mighty 
machine, into the bowels of the earth, in the short 
period of a few weeks, to depths where, before his 
time, it would have required a century of painful 
labours to arrive—and there opening up spacious 
galleries and mines, clearing them in a few minutes 
of the immense volumes of water that encumber 
them, and snatching from virgin earth the boundless 
mineral wealth deposited there by bountiful nature. 
Uniting delicacy with power, he will be seen twisting 
with equal success the immense folds of the gigantic 
cable, by which the ship of the line embraces in safety 
her anchor in the midst of the tumultuous-tossing- 
waves; and the microscopic filaments of the delicate 
muslins and the aérial lace which float on the zephyrs 
of fashion. A few oscillations of the same machine will 
bring into culture extensive swamps, and fertile coun- 
tries will be rescued from the periodic and deadly mias- 
mata raised up by the burning heats of a summer sun. 
The great moving forces of machinery, for which it 
was necessary to resort to the mountainous regions 
of the rapid waterfall, thanks to the discovery of 
Watt, may now be called into existence, without 
trouble or incumbrance, in the middle of a city, and 
on every floor of a house—their power being suited 
in intensity to the wish of the mechanician, instead 
of varying, like the water or the wind, with the 
changes of the weather. The different branches of 
a manufacture may thus all become united under 
the same roof. The products of industry, while 
they become improved in quality, diminish in price ; 
and the population, well fed, well clothed, well 
warmed, increases with rapidity, is fast covering with 
elegant mansions the surface of countries, formerly the 
deserts of Europe, and which eternal barrenness ap- 
peared to condemn to the dominion of beasts of prey. 
Ina few years, what are now but hamlets will become 
important cities: in a few years, towns such as Bir- 
mingham—where already one reckons three hundred 
streets—will take rank as the largest, most beautiful, 
and wealthiest cities of a powerful kingdom. Trans- 
ferred to our ships, the steam-engine will replace an 
hundred-fold the power of triple and quadruple 
ranks of rowers, from whom our forefathers exacted 
a labour reckoned among the severest punishments 
of the most atrocious criminals. The steam-engine, 
in conclusion, drawing in its train thousands of tra- 
vellers, will traverse the railway with far greater 
velocity than the best race-horse, loaded only with 
his pigmy jockey. 

There, gentlemen, is a rapid sketch of the legacy 
of benefits conferred on the world by that machine 
which the ingenuity of Watt carried to such ad- 
mirable perfection. We are accustomed to quote 
the * Augustan age”—the time of Louis the Four- 
teenth. Noble spirits have already arisen, who have 
thought it just to speak of the age of Voltaire, 
of Rousseau, of Montesquieu ; for my part, I pro- 
nounce, without hesitation, that when to the immense 
services which the steam-engine has already achieved, 
there shall be added all the marvels it promises for 
the future, a grateful world will also cite the ages of 
Papin and of Watt. 

Thus an enlightened foreigner, zealous for the 
honour of his own country, and sensitive in the 
extreme, even jealous, it has been said, of honours 
conferred on the philosophers of our country, re- 
proaches us with having possessed the noblest man 
of the age, without feelings of gratitude, and with- 
out offering honour and dignity to his name, his 
memory, and his family. Let us not forget that 
his son still lives, in all probability the last of his 
race. Shame upon our nation and our rulers, that 
a foreigner should have to advocate thus the 
cause of departed genius, and we humble jour- 
nalists should alone feebly re-echo the voice of 
reason and of right feeling! Are coronetssoscarce, 





and is merit so rife, that in these days of politics 
and place-hunting, they are only to be bought 
at the price of political pettifogging and party 
zeal? But we have hinted enough, and are almost 
ashamed to have been compelled to say so much. 
The eloquent appeal of M. Arago has blown into 
a blaze the indignation which has long smoul- 
dered in our heart. France conferred upon Watt, 
while alive, the highest honour it was in her 
power to bestow. In 1808 he was elected Cor- 
responding Member of the Institute, and in 
1814, the Academy of Sciences elected him one 
of its eight Foreign Associates. 


Such is the noble spirit which animates the 
whole of this fine biographical sketch. Not less 
fascinating is the almost feminine delicacy with 
which M. Arago handles the infancy of this 
highly-gifted man: and we feel that we cannot 
gratify our readers more than by giving them a 
free translation of M. Arago’s delineation of 
Watt in his youth :— 

James Watt was born at Greenock, in Scotland, 
on the 19th of January, 1736. Our neighbours on 
the other side of the channel have the good sense to 
consider the genealogy of an honest and industrious 
man, as well worth preserving as the parchments 
of some titled families, rendered illustrious, it may 
be, only by the enormity of their crimes and vices. 
By this means I am enabled to state with certainty, 
that the great-grandfather of James Watt was a 
farmer in Aberdeenshire; that he died in one of 
the battles of Montrose; that the victorious party, 
(and I may add, that it is still the case in civil 
discords,) considering that even death was insuf- 
ficient expiation for holding the opinions, which 
the poor farmer had taken up arms to defend, 
punished him in the person of his son by confis- 
cating his little property ; that this unfortunate child, 
Thomas Watt, was brought up by distant relations, 
and in the isolated condition to which he was thus 
reduced, he devoted himself to scrious and arduous 
study, so as afterwards in more peaceful times to 
establish himself at Greenock, where he taught ma- 
thematics and the principles of navigation, that he 
lived in the suburb of Crawford’s-dyke, of which he 
was the baillie, an office he retained till 1734, when 


he died, aged 92 years. Thomas Watt had two sons, | 


the elder John and his brother James: the latter 
the father of our celebrated engineer. The father, 
James Watt, was long treasurer of the Town Coun- 
cil of Greenock, as well as one of its baillies, and 
was remarkable in his discharge of these functions 
for his ardent zeal and an enlightened spirit of re- 
form. He was a pluralist, (these three syllables, be- 
come now-a-days in France an epithet of reproach, 
are no stigma on the memory of James Watt)—he 
was a pluralist of three occupations. He was pur- 
veyor of apparatus and instruments for navigation, 
builder, and merchant: unhappily, towards the end 
of his life he suffered severe losses in business, by 
which he lost a part of the fortune which he had 
honourably amassed ; he died in 1782, aged 84 years. 
James Watt, the subject of this éloge, was born with 
an extremely delicate constitution. His mother, 
whose family name was Muirhead, gave him his first 
lessons in reading. He learned writing and arith- 
metic from his father. He attended also the parish 


school of Greenock. The humble parish schools of | 


Scotland have thus the right to inscribe, with a just 
pride, the name of James Watt among the celebrated 
men whom they have produced—just as the College 


de la Fliche now inscribes the name of Descartes | 


among its ancient pupils, and the University of Cam- 
bridge rejoices to this day in the name of Newton. 
The continual indisposition of James Watt did not, 
however, allow him to give himself up to his studies 
at the school of Greenock so assiduously as was to be 
desired. Fora considerable part of the year he was 
confined to his chamber, and he was left to study 
without assistance. Thus, as indeed is most com- 
mon, did his high intellectual powers, destined to 
bring forth such happy fruits, first mature and de- 
velope themselves in solitude and reflection. Watt 
was too much an invalid to allow his parents to 
think for a moment of setting him to any regular 
occupation. They left him entirely at liberty to 
choose his own way of passing his time, We 


shall see whether he made a bad use of this indul- 
gence, 

The following anecdotes, preserved by mater- 
nal fondness, tend to show that even in infancy 
the mind of James Watt was of no ordinary 
character. It may be very unlikely that Watt 
would have figured at school as an infant pro- 
digy,—probably, as M. Arago remarks, he would 
have disdained to repeat his lessons like a parrot. 
His father, however, augured favourably of his 
talents. 

A friend of Mr. Watt one day came upon the 
young James stretched upon the ground, tracing 
with chalk all sorts of cross lines. ‘“* Why do you 
suffer this child thus to trifle away his time ?” ex- 
claimed the visitor, “send him to school.” You 
will do well to delay your judgment,” said the father ; 
“before condemning him, be good enough to find 
out his occupation.” The harsh judgment was 
speedily reversed. The child of six was solving a 
problem in geometry. 

“ James,” said Mrs. Muirhead one day to her 
nephew, “ I never saw any boy more given to trifling 
than you are; can’t you take a book and employ 
yourself usefully ? There have you been sitting a 
whole hour without speaking asingle word. Do you 
know what you have been about all this time? You 
have done nothing but shut and open, and open and 
shut the lid of the tea-kettle, and first you have put 
the saucer in the steam from the spout, and then 
you have held the silver teaspoon in it: and then 
you have done nothing but pore over them and bring 
together the drops formed by condensation, on the 
surface of the china or the clear spoon. Arn’t you 
ashamed of spending your time in that way !” 

Botany, Mineralogy, Antiquities, Poetry, 
Medicine, and Natural Philosophy, were suc- 
cessively the study and amusement of the young 
invalid, until at the age of nineteen, he went to 
London, and placed himself under a mathema- 
tical instrument maker in Finch Lane, Cornhill. 
He became a maker of compasses and sextants ! 
| Aftera year’s experience he returned to Glasgow, 

and endeavoured to set up his business iv that 

| city, but was prevented by the trades corpora- 
| tions, who required him to purchase the freedom 
of the town, which he could not afford, and he 
was not permitted to open shop. But, to the 
honour of the College of Glasgow, it is to be re- 
corded, that they offered him an asylum on their 
premises, and appoiuted him mathematical in- 
strument maker to the University. Specimens 
of his exquisite workmanship are still preserved. 
The following description of his workshop will 
be read with interest :— 

Watt had scarcely attained his twenty-first year 
when he set up his shop at the College of Glasgow : 
he had, for his patrons, Adam Smith, author of the 
famous treatise on the Wealth of Nations; Black, 
author of the doctrine of Latent Heat, one of the 
most distinguished chemists of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; and Robert Simson, the restorer of some of the 
| most valuable fragments of ancient geometry. These 
men considered that they had done nothing more than 
rescue an expert workman from the oppression of 
the trades corporations; but they were not slow to 
discover Vhomme d’élite, and to extend to him the 
most lively friendship. The students of the University 
also aspired to the honour of sharing the intimacy of 
Watt. Finally, his shop—yes, gentlemen, his shop! 
—became a sort of Academy, where all the illustrious 
men of Glasgow resorted to discuss the most refined 
speculations in art, literature, and science. I should 
never, in fact, have dared to tell you what was the 
part taken in these discussions by the youthful work- 
man in his twenty-first year, had I not obtained the 
following unpublished memorandum of one of the 
most illustrious contributors to the * Encyclopedia 
Britannica’ :— 
| “Although at that time only a student, I had,” 

says Professor Robison, “sutticient vanity to con- 
ceive myself no mean proficient in my favourite 
studies of Mechanics and Physics, when I introduced 
myself to Watt; I also acknowledge that I was not 
a little mortified at finding to how great an extent the 
, young workman was my superior....'The moment 
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any difficulty occurred in our studies in the Univer- 
sity, whatever its nature, we immediately resorted to 
our artificer. Once set a-going, each subject became 
to him matter of serious study and discovery. Never 
did he leave it, when once taken up, until he had 
thoroughly cleared the whole matter in hand,— 
whether by reducing it to nothing at all, or deducing 
from it an important and substantial result....On 
one occasion the solution required appeared to render 
it necessary to read part of Leopold’s ‘ Theatrum 
Machinarum’: Watt instantly learned German. In 
another instance, and for a similar object, he learned 
Italian. The naive simplicity of the young artificer 
conciliated for him, on the spot, the good-will of all 
who addressed him. Although I have, since that 
time, acquired considerable knowledge of the world, 
I am forced to acknowledge that it is not in my 
power toadducea second example of an attachment, 
so sincere and universal, directed to a person of in- 
contestable superiority. It is true that this supe- 
riority was veiled under the most amiable candour, 
and was united to a sincere wish to do ample justice 
to the merits of every one. Watt used, indeed, to 
indulge this amiable disposition, by attributing to the 
invention of his friends, many things which were only 
his own ideas reproduced in a different shape. I 
have the better right to insist,” says Robison, 
“upon this rare disposition of mind, as I have my- 
self personally experienced its effects.°—I leave it 
to you, gentlemen, to decide whether it was not 
equally honourable to pronounce that last sentence, 
as to give occasion for it. 

We have, thus far, merely treated of the his- 
tory of Watt’s youth; we shall, on another oc- 
casion, continue M. Arago’s biographical sketch 
of our illustrious countryman. 





Art of Painting. By M. J. F. L. Mérimée. 
Translated, with Original Observations on 
British Art, by W. B. Sarsfield Taylor, 

On Painting. By T. H. Fielding. 

(Second Notice.) 

It might perhaps be well for modern Art that all 

the productions of ancient Art had perished. 

How few purchasers will give bountiful prices 

for a Callcott or a Wilkie, when they can have a 


satiate its ideal of excellence for a long time: it 
needs and demands no more. So that until 
either this ideal give place to a loftier, by means 
of progressive refinement, or the works abovesaid 
which content our taste perish, small hope exists of 
any important amelioration in modern art. Now 
as to a loftier ideal, if we cannot reach even the 
present ideal, what ages must elapse ere we begin 
to look down on it? Why the Flood will be for- 
gotten, every trace of it washed out by ocean 
changing localities with dry land! Perhaps the 
greatest despotism ever exercised over Europe— 
the most permanent, the most legitimate—has 
been that of the Greek mind ; and, after it, of the 
Italian. So inflexible, so crushing are both over 
almost the whole domain of Art, as to preclude 
the very aspiration towards freedom: modern 
painters, and sculptors, and architects will long 
worship the power of the antique chisel and 
pencil with a faith more implicit than Papists the 
power of the Keys; will long confess antique 
Ideality supreme, be proud to ape it, and wear 
its shackles like rings. Knowledge sometimes 
prostrates the mind as well as ignorance :, know- 
ledge of ancient art enslaved the Romanesque 
people to it, ignorance of it kept the ‘Teutons free 
to invent, or admit, a picturesque architecture 
—the Gothic—in which art alone, northern 
Europe has dared to think for herself. The 
domination aforesaid being of the most tyran- 
nous kind—that over the thoughts—we do not 
predict a loftier ideal much before mankind has 
added another cubit to its stature. However, the 
march of Intellect proceeds, and it is for the last 
trumpet itself to pronounce halt !—Our other 
hope, founded on what we named as a second 
alternative, seems equally dismal, scil., that 
those antique models of perfect art, which now 
cramp invention, and chill ambition (clear-sight- 
ed ambition, for they kindle blind), which control 
taste, and, yet worse, are numerous enough to 
supply public demand, had met the fate of all 
things terrestrial—destruction. ‘This were a 
consummation to be at least as much dreaded as 





Claude or a Teniers at the same? How many 
blind idolators of the antique, who scatter their 
gold before its images alone? What a number 
of purse-swollen oligarchs buy old works neither 
from rational nor foolish enthusiasm, but to gain 
the repute of connoisseurship,—nay, of simple 
proprietorship,—and often from mere servile 
obedience to the reigning opinion that all pictures 
in the “ great Italian style” must be great, and 
all in the “ exquisite Dutch manner” must be 
precious! So much patronage,—i. e., so much 
improvement,—is lost to modern art. Besides, 
we may take for conceded that ancient master- 
pieces have a positive merit far beyond modern; 
a supereminence which dispirits the imitator 
much more than it inspires him, awes him out of 
his originality, and at all events trammels his 
imagination, as well as preoccupies the highest 
ground whereon that imagination, if unfettered, 
would love to have full career. We entertain a 
creed on this point not very fanciful nor perhaps 
uncommon, in believing there will be no resus- 
citation of supreme art until its remains now 
extant crumble into dust. So long as that little 
Beauty of Unholiness, the Medicean Venus, 
shines on her pedestal, the charm of all man- 
kind, the despair of statuaries,—to what end new 
Venuses by the gross, to what end towards ex- 
altment of universal art, when they fall beneath 
her standard of perfection? To what such end 
—the only noble provocative of ambition— 
Classic porticos, Gothic churches, Historical 
paintings, when we have the Parthenon, York 
Minster, and the Vatican frescos,—models which 
our artists themselves consider above their 
reach? In fact, between Greek, Roman, and 
Middle Age architecture, sculpture, and paint- 
ing, there is enough yet before the world to 


| wished. Nevertheless, it is one which must 
| happen, one which is in a slow but unceasing 
| and perceptible process of accomplishment with 
| regard to pictures and architectural works, par- 
| ticularly the former. With regard to sculpture, 
| the finest specimens of classic art, the chefs- 
| d’ceuvre of Phidias, Polycletes, Lysippus, &c., 
| having long since been destroyed, those ancient 

marbles yet extant may teach us, by their dis- 
| figured state, that this branch of art likewise has 
| its changes and chances to fear, But paintings, 

alone, concern us at present. Upon these de- 
| struction sets in from the first hour: even what 
| we so much prize and cherish—mellowness—is 
| but a stage of decay. Our preceding notice 
pointed out what havoc had been spread by three 
hundred years through the realms of Middle 
Age art; authorities on the subject exemplify 
and lament this fact more at large. Michael- 
angelo’s Vatican works, sunk, blackened, and 
befouled, now appear in horrible masquerade: 
Tintoretto’s mural productions are as undistin- 
guishable as the features of Chaos, and about as 
attractive: Correggio’s cupola no longer de- 
serves that name: Leonardo’s, Raffael’s, Gior- 
gione’s masterpieces, have perished, or perish 
gradually. The world has little now to adore, 
save the relics and cerecloths of those it canon- 
ized, along with divers supposititious bones and 
rags which it imagines no less genuine. This 
reflection, that so much genius should have been 
expended in raising perishable monuments— 
effects perishable, and not reproducible, like 
cotton-mills or steam-engines, when genius has 
once discovered their principle—occasions us, as 
| we said elsewhere, profound regret. Spirituality 
| should be immortal; and the destruction of any- 
; thing, when irrevivable, into which divine genius 











has been ever breathed, makes terrible approaches 
to the annihilation of a human soul. But poor 
solace is afforded by the art of Engraving: ex- 
actest copies are false to their originals, and 
engravings are cepies of copies, for the most part 
reduced in size, and always deficient in colour. 

Impressed, we suppose, with sentiments 
somewhat akin to ours, M. Mérimée has turned 
his mind towards the subject of a preservative 
system, both as regards existent pictures, and 
pictures to be. Indeed, many professional men, 
appalled by the ruins of ancient art around 
them, and more by the little tenacity of life 
which modern paintings exhibit, have of late 
years entered upon like researches. Among our 
Own countrymen, we may cite the names of 
Field (‘'Treatise on Colours’), and our present 
author, T. H. Fielding. It is not for amateurs 
to criticise these various labours, which, regard- 
ing mechanism alone, we leave, as the concern- 
ment of professors and practitioners. Let us, 
however, lay before the reader a slight sketch of 
each work under notice, and some few observa- 
tions on both, comprehensible by any one inter- 
ested about art. M. Mérimée’s Treatise comes 
into public notice with the gravest, if not the 
weightiest, sanction this kingdom can afford it— 
that of the Royal Academy: perhaps that of the 
French Institute is higher, as a body contributing 
somewhat more than the idle loan of its name 
—viz. a report of the scientifical investigation on 
which its sanction was founded. M. Quatremére 
de Quincy, the learned and philosophic connois- 
seur, represents the Institute ; his report of its 
opinion may be thus abridged. M. Mérimée’s 
object has been less to teach the art of Painting 
than the art of rendering pictures durable ; he 
shows, that the ancient Venetian and Flemish 
Masters did not paint, as the moderns do, with 
pure oils, but tempered their colours with certain 
varnishes besides, to which he thinks the com- 
parative durability of their works must be attri- 
buted ; and he specifies the proper varnishes for 
use, as well as the most durable colouring sub- 
stances in general, likewise their mode of pre- 
“neers and changes to which they are subject; 
ie points out a system preservative of old pic- 
tures, and restorative of them when decayed; 
he propounds a system of colouring on principles 
of natural harmony; he describes the process 
and materials employed by fresco-painters. Mr. 
Fielding’s work keeps clearer of science than 
the French one, but ventures as largely into 
the field of practice—substituting, however, for 
the discussion on fresco, superfluous to our 
painters, an ample section upon water-colours, 
which form in English art so principal a con- 
cern, and so proud a feature. This slight dif- 
ference suggests a world of prognostication :— 
but to our immediate subject. 

M. Mérimée sets out with the position, that 
Hubert and John Van Eyck invented modern 
oil painting.t Strange what a dense fog of error 
continues, after every dispersion, to gather and 
settle about this subject! Even professional 
writers are mystified: here we have Mr. T. H. 
Fielding altogether mistaken as regards the very 
nature of the invention—a proof how profound 
must be the general ignorance upon it. Yet no 
point ever mooted has been more completely 
put at rest: no point has been made clearer 
than this—that it is not the mere use of oi/s in 
painting which constitutes oil painting, so called, 
but the mode of that use. Oils have been used 
in painting from time immemorial: Pliny men- 
tions them as combined with varnishes; Theo- 
philus, a monk who died three centuries before 
the Van Eycks were born, gives a receipt for 
the preparation of oil-paints; Walpole cites a 





+ Our own idea has long been, that Hubert was the 
sole inventor; we may have better occasions to explain 





wherefore. 
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record of Henry III., a.p. 1239, wherein oils 
for pictures are particularized ; Vasari himself, 
who ascribes the invention to Van Eyck, affirms 
it had been long desired, therefore it must have 
been often essayed. Nothing can be more futile 
or irrelevant to the real subject, than to allege 
such proofs of a pre-discovery. Van Eyck 1s, 
on all hands, admitted to have made use of oils, 
with other mixtures, that colours might, when 
Jaid one upon another, dry, without being con- 
secutively baked in the sunbeams—a_ process 
which rendered the method of ‘Theophilus so 
tedious and perilous as to be ineflicient; that 

erfect union between the colours, unattainable 
by said method, might also result; and that the 
colours, through means of a certain oil-varnish, 
should not fear water, as they did till his time, 
but acquire a splendour they never yet had dis- 
played. Herein consists Van Eyck’s invention: 
it gave to the use of oils, impotent and repulsive 
before, all its power, all its beauty—it turned 
coating with oil into oil-painting. The savage 
Briton may have known how to crush the means 
of inebriation out of wetted corn, but was this 
the discovery of modern ale or alcohol? He who 
first applied the hop, and the yeast, and the 
still, to bestow upon a mawkish, gross drink, 
strength, fine flavour, and lightness, was the 
real discoverer of what we call brewing and 
distilling. Forms to stamp letters may have 
been used since the patriarchs ruddled their 
sheep, or murderers were marked on the fore- 
head, but he who first made the types moveable 
was the inventor of printing. Why bring up 
again and again Mr’. Raspe’s exploded nonsense, 
and sign in as a joint-stock proprietor by a gra- 
tuitous indorsement? The French author takes 
a much more perspicuous and philosophical view 
of this matter. 

With all their advantages, oils have the 
supreme defect of fugitiveness. If intrusted to 
these materials, the mind, the fame of the artist, 
most frequently vanishes or fades ere long, and 
the pleasure, the profit they imparted. Works 
in distemper, and other mediums that were old 
when pictures began to be painted in oils, are 
now less decayed. This perishability was much 
less, too, among the older oil pictures, and in- 
creased as time went on, until at length, during 
the last age, it became so great, that the painter 
himself outlived the works which were to make 
him immortal, and Virgil’s piteous image— 
children cut off before the eyes of their parents 
—realized itself in their spiritual progeny, so as 
to wring the very gall of bitterness from their 
hearts. Even Reynolds, who thought he had 
re-discovered the ancient system, after all his 
ae and pride on the subject, beheld many*of 

is splendid productions vanish a little more 
leisurely than rainbows. Van Eyck’s pictures, 
the first painted in oils, are now the brightest, 
freshest, and firmest. Hemlinck, his successor, 
was a mellower, richer colourist, and all but as 
solid. ‘The earlier Venetian oil-painters, Bel- 
lini, Cima, &c., wrought on such a principle, 
that their colours appear incorporated with the 
panel, shining as if vitrified. Giorgione’s and 
Titian’s earlier works have the same glassy, 
hardish, durable look, while their later have a 
more unctious, morbid, and perishable. Down 
to the time of Rubens may be observed the use, 
but growing disuse, of some primitive method, 
which conferred beauty as well as permanence 
on oil-pictures. What was this method? We 
cannot pretend to say: M. Mérimée does—he 
conjectures it to have been the mixture of certain 
varnishes with the colours. We are less disposed 
to take as an oracle aFrench opinion about colour- 
ing than about any other matter, except poetry : 
yet the opinion of so ardent, judicious, and scien- 
tific an inquirer, claims deep consideration. It 
behoves English painters in particular to collect 





every spark of new light which may be thrown 
upon the subject, by reason that their future 
fame is confided to the most transient and mu- 
table among all the qualities of art—Colour, and 
their chief merit contained in it. Engraving 
can communicate little of this merit even to the 
co-existent world, nor does their actual mode of 
painting, we fear, promise much to remote pos- 
terity. With those, therefore, who are most 
interested and most able to examine the matter, 
we leave it.t 

Mr. Fielding submits other ideas about the 
cause and cure of decomposition in oil-painting, 
which likewise we hand over to the tribunal of 
professors, and enlightened picture-cleaners—if 
such there be. Mr. Fielding, however, puts for- 
ward one doctrine with respect to the preserva- 
tion of pictures, that dilettanti are qualified to 
pronounce on: he says, p. 86, “the best works 
of our oil-painters, as well as those of the an- 
cients, will, in addition to every care and pro- 
tection that can be given to them, receive from 
time to time such careful retouchings and re- 


storations, that after a lapse of ages, if none of | 


the original painting should be remaining, every 
idea of the original picture will most probably be 
so well preserved, that the fame of the picture, 
and of its author, may descend to more remote 
periods than at present we can imagine.” It 
exhausts almost all our respect for the “ Teacher 
of Painting in Water-colours to the Senior Classes 
at the Honourable East India Company’s Mili- 
tary College,” when we find him vent such a 
noxious principle, such a monstrous dogma. Nor 
does his retractation of it, in the next paragraph, 
—‘ that most desirable quality of all others, the 
original colours and pencilling of the artist” — 
set the fallen idol upright again, as his retracta- 
tion is, not self-correction but self-contradiction. 
Though pictures may be worse or better mended, 
the most “ careful restorations and retouchings” 
which leave “ none of the original painting,” will 
no more preserve every idea of the original 
picture than will the use of “soap-lye and 
Malmstock brick.” When a learned professor 
can talk after this cavalier fashion upon what 
constitutes the preservation of a picture, who 
expects much from English researches on the 
subject? His anecdote about those long-used 


abstersives (English writers are profound in anec- | 


dotical criticism),—the brick and the lye, one of 
which rubbed off everything down to the canvas, 
the other finished the canvas itself—evinces the 
innumerable losses that pretended conservators 
must have brought upon the sacred treasures of 
art, and bring still, though there be perhaps some 
fewer John Evanses and Peter Brozets among 
our present picture-doctors. 

M. Mérimée’s system of colouring on the 
principles of natural harmony seems to coincide, 
as far as it goes, with another much earlier, and 
more developed by Professor Phillips in his 
Lectures. But all such systems being consecrated 
to the sole use of men without genius, teaching 
them how to paint inoffensive pictures, but not 
fine ones, have no claim upon our present regard. 
They furnish important, if humble, matter for 
technical inquiry, matter indeed most serious 
now-a-days, when talent, to give itself the air of 
genius, must borrow every aid from artifice. 
Let us add, however, lest readers should suppose 
we do these systems scant justice in classing them 
among the minor utilities, that long before their 
principles were discovered, by Moses Harris, 
about 1766, all the great pictures had been 
painted. 

Mr. W. B. Sarsfield Taylor’s meagre and trite 
essay on English Art, a composition of extracts 





+ Such readers as prefer, or desire, in addition to ours, 
a practical notice of M. Merimée’s work, may consult 
Blackwood’s Magazine for June : the analysis given there 
seems impartial, experienced, and discerning. 


| from Walpole, Reynolds, Phillips, and others, 
is just fit for an Appendix. In his “ Original 
Observations” we found little original, except 
the absurdities. Thus, he says, the native school 
commenced with Hogarth, and Hudson, and 
Reynolds, and thereupon proceeds to vaunt the 
| wondrous advances (very great, no doubt) in 
| but seventy years; alleging that the Italian 
schools were two hundred (from 1260°to 1480) 
before they “displayed works much above me- 
diocrity.” What! are the works of Masaccio 
little above mediocrity? of Fra Beato, Van 
Eyck, and numberless other renowned artists 
(though unknown to Mr. Taylor) between Cima- 
bue and Da Vinci? But admit them mediocre, 
because as old-fashioned as those of Lawrence 
and Reynolds would be five hundred years hence, 
if they lived so long, or because deficient in mere 
mechanism; even admit this, yet our native 
artists no trulier “ commenced” painting like the 
Italians, than the Austrians, because they now 
use it, invented the steam-engine. British art 
began upon a foundation laid for it by all the 
old masters who had brought painting to perfec- 
tion: our artists had many of the best models, 
| principles, processes, rules, receipts, to com- 
mence with, Rubens and Vandyke for their skil- 
ful teachers: Italian art began upon worse than 
nothing—error; it had to make the art, while 
our school had only to continue it. This is not 
at all said in disparagement of our native school : 
far otherwise, for, compared with its proper rivals, 
the modern French, German, &c., we have 
| always upheld its pretensions, though fearful, 
| we confess, about its future supremacy. Again : 
Mr. Sarsfield Taylor, on the strength of his 
Original Observations, thinks fit to talk of Win- 
kelmann and “a person named Waagen" as 
“pioneers,” the latter of whom, “it is said, has 
been lately indulging himself in some witticisms 
| equally ridiculous” with those of the former upon 
| English Art. “It is said”! Has Mr. Taylor 
| never seen Dr. Waagen’s book, or seeing it was 
he unable to read it?) Dr. Waagen speaks of 
| good English art as it deserves, and so likewise 
| of bad or indifferent. We recommend the ¢rans- 
| ation to Mr. Taylor's notice. Do our own 
| crities so very rarely or so very wisely indulge 
vin witticisms against French or German art? 
No doubt at times they censure, like Dr. Waagen, 
with reason. But who is this gentleman that 
pretends to consider as an obscure and pitiful 
“person” the Director of the Berlin Museum, 
the Compiler of its learned and judicious Cata- 
logue, a Correspondent of the Kunstblatt, as well 
as author of the very best work on English Gal- 
leries extant?) Why the gentleman is—* Senior 
Curator to the Living Model Academy”! It hap- 
pens to fall within our knowledge that Dr. 
Waagen has by talents and learning alone at- 
tained his present most honourable situation, 
and the still higher of friend and companion to 
the intellectual of all classes, philosophers, scho- 
lars, statesmen, nobles, and princes: let us ask 
how many such personages does our Curator 
reckon in his train? Like other mortals, Dr. 
Waagen may be fallible: we have ourselves 
contested some of his opinions, and pointed out 
what seemed to us his oversights here or there: 
but it will be time enough for Mr. Taylor to 
despise him when he himself is Director of the 
National Gallery, painter of somewhat besides 
certain nonentities in subordinate Exhibitions, 
or author of somewhat more valuable and im- 
portant than the Original Observations before 
us. Nevertheless we are ready to allow him the 
merit of having given a useful version of M. 
Mérimée’s work, though we advise critical readers 
to consult it in French. 
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Transactions of the Meteorological Society. 

Smith, Elder, & Co. 

We have long felt that some such means of 
bringing together the selected labours of per- 
sons who are actively engaged in meteorolo- 
gical researches, was much wanted. We have 
ourselves, as far as duty to the general reader 
would at all warrant, endeavoured to aid in the 
advancement of this interesting science; and 
we indulge a hope that our papers on the sub- 
ject have neither been without interest nor uti- 
ity. Our authorized publication, too, of the 
journal kept at the Royal Society, we have reason 
to know is appreciated by our scientific friends, 
as highly useful; but we have had applications 
to publish meteorological tables, and other in- 
teresting matters of detail, from scientific obser- 
vers, not only in this country, but in all quarters 
of the globe, to which we did not feel ourselves 
justified in acceding. Such communications will 
now have a chance of being made more gene- 
rally known; and in this way we have little 
doubt the work before us will be attended with 
beneficial results. 

The articles in this (the first) volume, must not, 
of course, be too critically considered: some of 
them, however, are of interest; and a paper by 
Mr. Woods is important. In this we find, al- 
though not to the extent we could wish, what we 
have long considered a desideratum, a description 
of meteorological instruments, and recommen- 
dations as to the observations to be made and 
the precautions to be adopted, in making and 
tegistering them. It would be a great improve- 
ment if all meteorologists were to keep their re- 
gisters on the same principles; but to secure 
this, the plan must come before the public after 
much consideration, and with the sanction of a 
committee of gentlemen, not only conversant 
with the immediate subject, but possessed of a 
competent knowledge of the collateral branches 
of science. Tothe committee to whom the selec- 
tion of the articles to be published in the Trans- 
actions is intrusted, we would recommend ex- 
treme caution, for although they announce that 
“the authors of the papers are alone responsible 
for the certainty of the facts and the propriety 
of the reasonings,” yet, the mere publication in 
such a work is in itself calculated to stamp the 
facts and reasonings with an importance, and to 
give them a currency which they should never 
obtain if they do not possess intrinsic merit. 

The mechanical execution of the volume before 
us is highly creditable, and the plates and figures 
are well engraved. The price, however (2/. 2s.), 
is high, if it be an object to render the circulation 
extensive. The Tabulz Meteorologicz, although 
very ingenious in the conception, in our opinion, 
cannot come into general use, as the very exa- 
mination of such a plate is a labour of no or- 
dinary magnitude, and the turning it round, 
and back and forward, particularly while attach- 
ed on one side to a heavy volume, would soon 
cause its destruction; and yet the engraving 
of this plate must have added very materially 
to the expense of the work. 








Mr. Clay's Speech on Abolition Petitions. 
Dr. Channing's Letter. 
{Second Notice.) 

We again advert to these pamphlets, not only 
on account of the interest which Englishmen 
must take in the subject, but because of their 
indicative character—for they represent, in a 
great degree, the relative arguments of the parties 
which now divide America, Let us hear what 
our Goliah says of the obstacles to emancipation 
in the United States: “The first impediment 
is’ —the old story—“ the utter and absolute want 
of all power on the part of the general govern- 
ment,” &c. This is enlarged upon very safely : 
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nobody objects to these constitutional expositions, 

only they have nothing to do with the matter in 
hand. After a while, he affects to have discovered 
as much himself. “ But it may be contended, (he 
says, ) by these ultra-abolitionists that their object 
is not to stimulate the action of the general 
government, but to operate upon the States 
themselves in which the institution of domestic 
slavery exists.” Of course, such is their object. 
They never avowed any other, (except, so far, 
indeed, as slavery in the little district of Co- 
lumbia is concerned), and what does the great 
champion say to this position? Why, “if that 
be their object, why are these abolition socie- 
ties and movements all confined to the free 
States? Why are the slave States wantonly and 
cruelly assailed? Why do the abolition presses 
teem with publications tending to excite hatred 
and animosity on the part of the inhabitants of 
the free States against those of the slave States; 
Why is Congress petitioned?” What answer is 
this? The whole question at issue is waived, 
and objections are urged against the manner in 
which the abolitionists carry out their argument. 
All their anti-slavery principles may be sound, 
but they are abusive: this very general accu- 
sation, too, is without specification, and without 
proof,—mere scolding, in fact. But let that pass. 
We will grant more than is proved. Suppose 
the Abolitionists are abusive—that is, some of 
them: how does this help the argument for 
the impracticability of abolition? Dr. Channing 
intimates as much as Mr. Clay expresses as to the 
manner of the Abolitionists. 

The second grand obstacle has been inciden- 
tally mentioned before. Emancipation would 
lead to servile and civil war, and end in the ex- 
termination or complete subjugation again, of 
one party, or the other. Another old argu- 
ment—and yet great stress is laid on it, as great 
as if nothing had either been said or done to 
show the fallacy of it. It would really seem, 
that Mr. Clay and his party had been dreaming 
as long as Ryp Van Wynkle on this subject. 
What entire, innocent, unconsciousness is here ! 
“This is our true ground of defence for the 
continued existence of slavery in our country. 
It is that which our Revolutionary ancestors 
assumed. It is that which, in my opinion, forms 
our justification in the eyes of all Christendom.” 
Revolutionary ancestors indeed! We know not 
what fact is referred to here, but no matter: will 
ancestral authority in America settle a question 
in morals? How would Mr. Clay’s countrymen 
relish the application of such an argument to 
government, or politics, or steam-boats, or the 
cotton-trade, or anything else—save slavery 
alone? Yet here we have more of this logic 
under the third head—the property held in the 
slaves. Some “visionaries,” we are told, deny 
this property in slaves, but, says Mr. Clay: 

“T shall not dwell long with this speculative ab- 
straction. That is property which the law declares 
to be property. Two hundred years of legislation 
have sanctioned and sanctified [!] negro slaves as 
property. Under all the forms of government which 
have existed upon this continent during that long 
space of time,—under the British Government,— 
under the Colonial Government,—under all the 
State Constitutions and Governments,—and under 
the Federal Government itself,—they have been de- 
liberately and solemnly recognized as the legitimate 
subjects of property.” 

And of course Mr. Clay avails himself of the 
position, that ‘they were treated as property in 
the very British example which is so trium- 
phantly appealed to as worthy of our imitation. 
What is this to the purpose? Mr. Clay has him- 
self disclaimed our authority as an example. He 
says, there is no reasoning from one case to the 
other. Nor is there: What has the example of 
our parliament to do with the absolute justice of 
the case? But more especially, what sort of an 





a ——— 
argument is this of Mr. Clay’s, about two hun- 
dred years of legislation having sanctified negro 
slavery? “Sanctioned and sanctified!’ This is 
going a step farther than the defenders of the 
slave-trade, or of any other abomination we re- 
member to have heard of, ever did before. The 
longer an outrage is endured then, the less an 
outrage it becomes. Sad work such reasoning 
would make of the American Revolution! What 
says Dr. Channing ?—Why, 

“For more than two hundred years heretics were 
burned, and not by mobs, not by Lynch law, but by 
the decrees of councils, at the instigation of theolo- 
gians, and with the sanction of the laws and religions 
of nations ; and was this a reason for keeping up the 
fires, that they had burned two hundred years? In 
the Eastern world, successive despots, not for two 
hundred years, but for twice two thousand, haye 
claimed the right of life and death over millions, and 
with no law but their own will, have beheaded, bow- 
strung, starved, tortured unhappy men without num- 
ber, who have incurred their wrath; and does the 
lapse of so many centuries sanctify murder and 
ferocious power ?” 

As to the remark that this idea of the invali- 
dity of slave property is “a visionary dogma,” 
the Doctor wakes up his opponent again :— 

“Does not Mr. Clay know, that the English na- 
tion, from its highest to its lowest ranks, with scarce 
an exception, pronounces the pretended right of pro- 
perty in men, an aggravated wrong? Does he not 
know, that this same doctrine pervades the conti. 
nent ? that, indeed, it is the acknowledged sentiment 
of Europe, with the exception of Russia and Turkey ? 
Does he not know, that it is the faith of the vast 
majority of the free States?” 

As to the amount of the property involved, 
which Mr. Clay makes out to be twelve hundred 
millions of dollars,—which he advises the Abo- 
litionists to set about raising, before they say or 
do anything more,—the Doctor very properly 
regards it as only another enhancement of the 
enormity of the system itself. He denies utterly 
all right of compensation, though he cheerfully 
admits that the slave-holder, under the circum- 
stances,— 

“ Has a title to sympathy and equitable consider- 
ation. A man who, by conscientious and honourable 
relinquishment of what he discovers to be another's, 
makes himself comparatively poor, deserves respect 
and liberal aid. There are few at the North, who 
would not joyfully acquiesce in the plan of that dis- 
tinguished statesman, Rufus King, for large appro- 
priations of the public land to the indemnifying of 
sufferers under an act of universal abolition.” But 
he adds—* It is believed, however, that compensa- 
tion, even on the most liberal scale, would not be a 
great amount; for the planters, in general, would 
suffer little, if at all, from emancipation. This 
change would make them richer, rather than poorer. 
One would think, indeed, from the common language 
on the subject, that the negroes were to be annihi- 
lated by being set free ; that the whole labour of the 
South was to be destroyed by a single blow. But 
the coloured man, when freed, will not vanish from 
the soil. He will stand there with the same muscles 
as before, only strung anew by liberty—with the 
same limbs to toil, and with stronger motives to 
toil than before. He will receive wages, instead of 
a fixed allowance; and wages are found, in many 
parts of the West Indies, to get from him nearly 
twice the labour which he performed during bondage. 
He will work from hope, not fear; will work for 
himself, not for others ; and, unless all the principles 
of human nature are reversed under a black skin, he 
will work better than before. For what mighty loss 
then does the slave-holder need compensation? We 
believe that agriculture will revive, worn-out soils be 
renewed, and the whole country assume a brighter 
aspect under free labour. The slave-holder, in re- 
linquishing what is another’s, will add a new value 
to what is unquestionably his own.” 

Having finished his three grand “obstacles,” 
Mr. Clay goes on to re-assert another ancient 

sition of the slave-holders. He says, the Abo- 

itionists not only cannot do any good, but that 
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they have done great harm. _There once was 
some prospect of emancipation— they have 
thrown it back, at the least, fifty years! Here 
he is more distinct in details; he shows greater 
confidence in his position than before. He says, 
that— 

“ Prior to the agitation of this subject of abolition, 
there was a progressive melioration in the condition 
of slaves throughout all the slave States. In some 
of them, schools of instruction were opened by 
humane and religious persons, These are all now 
checked; and a spirit of insubordination having 
shown itself in some localities, traceable, it is be- 
lieved, to abolition movements and exertions, the 
legislative authority has found it expedient to infuse 
fresh vigour into the police and laws which regulate 
the conduct of the slaves.” 

In the course of his argument, Dr. Channing 
alludes to this statement as follows :— 

“T have never been disposed to deny, that at the 
South slavery wore a milder aspect than in other 
countries, though by some this is strenuously denied. 
I concede the fact ; and still more, I cannot doubt, 
that the condition of the slave continues to improve. 
The cry, that the slave is treated more severely on 
account of the abolition movement at the North, 
cannot be true on the whole, though particular re- 
straints may be increased. He is and must be 
treated more kindly. We have here better evidence 
than rumour. <A master was never made more 
severe, by having the eyes of the world turned upon 
him, especially when the world, as at present, is 
more than ever penetrated with the spirit of huma- 
nity. Slavery exists at this moment under the 
broad light of Heaven. The sound of the lash re- 
sounds through the free States, and through all na- 
tions. The master is held responsible to his race for 
his power. Can this make him more severe? The 
defences which we hear from the South, set us at 
ease on this point. The anxiety of the planter to 
show the northern visitor the comforts of his slaves, 
sets us at case.” And he adds—*I believe, too, 
that not only is the general treatment of the slaves 
improved, but that their religious means are increas- 
ed, in consequence of the Agitation at the North. 
We are told, that they are now denied instruction 
in reading. But ministers, churches, masters, are 
waked up, as never before, to the obligation of giving 
to the slaves the blessings of Christianity, and have 
a new anxiety to roll away the reproach of bringing 
up hordes of heathens within their borders.” 

At the same time Dr. Channing avows his 
apprehension that this tuition, under the cir- 
cumstances, sounds better than it is. Slavery 
and liberality of mind can hardly go on together. 
He who oppresses cannot, at the same time, 
exalt. 

But our readers may like to know what Mr. 
Clay, who finds so many things ‘“‘ impracticable,” 
himself expects to be the result of slavery. Let 
us hear :-- 

“That question was asked more than half a cen- 
tury ago. It has been answered by fifty years of 
prosperity, but little chequered from this cause. It 
will be repeated fifty or a hundred years hence. The 
true answer is, that the same Providence, who has 
hitherto guided and governed us, and averted all 
serious evils from the existing relation between the 
two races, will guide and govern our posterity. ‘ Suf- 
ficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” We have 
hitherto, with that blessing, taken care of ourselves. 
Posterity will find the means of its own preservation 
and prosperity. It is only in the most direful event 
which can befall this people, that this great interest, 
and all other of our greatest interests, would be put 
in jeopardy. Although in particular districts the 
black population is gaining upon the white, it only 
constitutes one-fifth of the whole population of the 
United States. And, taking the aggregates of the two 
races, the European is constantly, though slowly, 
gaining upon the African portion. This fact is de- 
monstrated by the periodical returns of our popu- 
lation. Let us cease, then, to indulge in gloomy 
forebodings about the impenetrable future. But, if 
we may attempt to lift the veil, and contemplate 
what lies beyond it, I, too, have ventured on a spe- 
culative theory, with which I will not now trouble 








you, but which has been published to the world. 
According to that, in the progress of time, some one 
hundred and fifty or two hundred years hence, but 
few vestiges of the black race will remain among our 
posterity.” 

With this summing up of the matter, so con- 
solatory and satisfactory, we must leave Mr. 
Clay and his Speech. Such reasoning, if rea- 
soning it be, is but a new proof of the essential 
feebleness of the cause to the support of which 
he lends his talents. Neither do we rate any 
higher his apprehensions about the injury the 
Union is to suffer from these discussions. Dr. 
Channing abundantly exposes the fallacy of this 
view. He shows, that not discussion, nor aboli- 
tion, but slavery itself, is the great curse of the 
Union ; and that on that rock will it be divided, 
if divided (as he does not believe) it is tobe. On 
this point the Doctor again comes out worthily. 
It is refreshing to hear such a voice, after what 
we have heard :— 

“The South, passionate as it may be, is not insane. 
Does not the South know, that, in abandoning us on 
the ground of slavery, it would take the surest step 
towards converting the free States to intense and 
overwhelming abolitionism ? Would not slavery be- 
come from that moment the grand distinctive idea of 
the Southern Republic? And would not its Northern 
rival, by instinct and necessity, found itself on the 
antagonist principle? In such an event there would he 
no need of anti-slavery societies, of abolition agita- 
tions, to convert the North. The blow that would 
sever the Union for this cause, would produce an in- 
stantaneous explosion to shake the whole land.” 

As to the “ Abolitionists,” ¢he party, as such— 
he thinks they will never become very powerful. 
But Anti-Slavery, he believes, must prevail. 

* There are those who hope that the present move- 
ment is a temporary fanaticism. We are even told, 
that a distinguished Senator from the South, [Mr. 
Calhoun,] on the close of Mr. Clay’s speech, repaid 
this effort for slavery with unbounded applause, and 
declared, that * Abolitionism was now down.’ But 
such men have not studied our times. Strange, that 
in an age, when great principles are stirring the human 
soul, and when the mass of men, who have hitherto 
slept, are waking up to thought, it should be imagined, 
that an individual, a name, a breath, can arrest the 
grand forward movements of society. When will | 
statesmen learn that there are higher powers than 
political motives, interests, and intrigues? When 
will they learn the might which dwells in truth? 
When will they learn, that the great moral and reli- 
gious Ideas, which have now seized on and are work- 
ing in men’s souls, are the most efficient, durable 
forces which are acting in the world? When will 
they learn, that the past and present are not the 
future, but that the changes already wrought in 
society, are only forerunners, signs, and springs of 
mightier revolutions. Politicians, absorbed in near 
objects, are prophets only on a small scale. Slavery 
must fall, because it stands in direct hostility to all 
the grand movements, principles, and reforms of our 
age, because it stands in the way of an advancing 
world. One great idea stands out amidst the disco- 
veries and improvements of modern times. It is, 
that man is not to exercise arbitrary, irresponsible 
power, over man. To restrain power, to divide and 
balance it, to create responsibility for its just use, to 
secure the individual against its abuse, to substitute 
law for private will, to shield the weak from the 
strong, to give to the injured the means of redress, to 
set a fence round every man’s property and rights, in 
a word, to secure liberty,—such, under various ex- 
pressions, is the great object on which philosophers, 
patriots, philanthropists, have long fixed their thoughts 
and hopes. * * In the great conflict between the 
Oriental and the Western World, which was decided 
at Thermopyle and Marathon; in the last great 
conflict between Polytheism and Theism, begun by 
Jesus Christ, and carried on by his followers; in the 
Reformation of Luther ; in the American Revolution; 
in these grandest epochs of history, what was it which 
won the victory? What were the mighty, all-pre- 
vailing powers? Not political management, not self- 
interest, not the lower principles of human nature; 





but the principles of freedom and religion, moral 


power, moral enthusiasm, the divine aspirations of the 
human soul. Great thoughts and great emotions 
have a place in human history, which no historian has 
hitherto given them, and the future is to be more de- 
termined by these, than the past. The anti-slavery 
spirit is not then to die under the breath of an orator, 
As easily might that breath blow out the sun.” 
These are views worthy at once of the writer 
and his cause: full of a noble enthusiasm, yet 
sound as the soberest homily ever uttered. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

My Adventures during the late War, by D. H. 
O’Brien, Esq., Capt. in H.M. Navy. 2 vols.—These 
volumes contain materials which might have been 
wrought up into a tale of interest ; but Capt. O’Brien 
is not the man to dothe feat. He is the very reverse 
of the Antijacobin knife-grinder: with “a story to 
tell,” and one not wanting in stirring incidents, he 
has contrived to make his work intolerably weari- 
some. The Captain hates “our natural enemies” 
with a heartiners quite antediluvian, and recounts his 
sufferings and hair-breadth escapes with a petulance 
less becoming than a manly cheerfulness arising from 
the consciousness of difficulties overcome and peace 
proclaimed. The true British spirit is that which 
made itself heard a twelvemonth since, when rough 
old Soult stumped up the choir of Westminster 
Abbey to assist at our Queen's coronation, and de. 
layed the publication of the twelfth volume of the 
Hero of Waterloo’s * Despatches.’ But though 
Capt. O’Brien is not one of those Crichtons, at once 
temperate and daring, in whose hands the pen suc- 
ceeds naturally to the sword, his book has its measure 
of amusement, and if compressed by a judicious hand 
might make an acceptable addition to the schoolboy’s 
shelf, or sea-boy’s chest, for holiday reading. 

Hamilton King, or the Smuggler and the Dwarf, by 
‘The Old Sailor.’ 3 vols—The possession of graphic 
force which *The Old Sailor’ evidenced in former 
sketches and short stories, lias made him here restless, 
and disposed him throughout the whole of his three 
volumes to introduce a crowd of changing persons and 
adventures, instead of continuously following up the 
developement of one series of incidents and characters, 
Accordingly, long ere we reached the end of his tale, 
we lost sight of the point whence we started, and 
were obliged to retrace our steps, to discover by what 
links the lost father and “the uncle, cruel and bold” 
of the story, were connected with the adventures of 
its hero. The novel opens with the familiar anec- 
dote of George the Third assisting at the last mo- 
ments of a dying pauper, one of whose orphaned 
infants is Hamilton King. But scarcely is the poor 
boy auspiciously placed beneath the shadow of the 
royal wing, than ‘ ‘The Old Sailor,’ starting off in an 
opposite direction, transports us to the Emerald Isle, 
and treats us to sundry Whiteboy scenes, the per- 
tinence of which to his main plan remains so long 
a mystery, as to make their retention almost a mne- 
monie exercise. ‘ Hamilton King,’ in short, would 
cut up capitally into short morsels of tragedy and fun 
for the Annuals,—the latter item being supplied in 
the hero’s West Indian vicissitudes by old Quaco, 
the negro, whom we adopted as our own favourite 
in preference to “ the Smuggler” or “the Dwarf,” a 
pair of figures manufactured according to the worn- 
out Sadler’s Wells receipt. 

Fardorougha the Miser: or the Convicts of Lisna- 
mona, by William Carleton.—Had not * Fardorougha 
the Miser’ been a republication from the Dublin 
University Magazine, it might have served as apology 
for an extended discourse on Irish fiction and a 
minute analysis of the passion of avarice—so often 
treated by romancers, yet so little understood: as 
it is, we must be satisfied with commending the 
truth and pathos of Mr. Carleton—undisfigured as 
they are by those melo-dramatic extravagancies 
into which so many Irish novelists have been mise 
led. Mr. Carleton’s fault is a tendency to prolong 
scenes of distress and emotion: not one single tear 
or sigh, or parting look is spared us, and the result is 
an occasional monotony, which it would cost him but 
a very few pen-strokes to avoid. In the comedy, or 
rather the farce of Irish humour, he is excellent: as 
racy and rhetorical as truth requires—witness the 
duett between Biddy Nulty and Kitty Lowry in the 
tale before us, (p. 420)—a scolding match, the broad 
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humour of which is not exceeded by the explanations 
of Miss Squeers and Mrs. John Browdie, so admirably 
reported by “Boz.” So much for Mr. Carleton’s 
nationality: if he may not be placed quite so high 
among his contemporaries in right of his mastery 
over the secrets of human nature, it is only that in 
the latter aspect we may not own him first-rate. But, 
as a study of avarice, his ‘ Fardorougha’ may stand 
beside Balzac’s ‘ Pére Grandet:’ the Irish miser, 
being, in all probability, the truer to reality, inas- 
much as with him the consuming passion of his ex- 
istence is alternated by convulsions of natural tender- 
ness and affection such as never disturbed the 
preternaturally stern course of money-getting, pur- 
sued by the merchant of Namur. Mr. Carleton’s 
other figures, Honor, Una, Connor the hero, and 
Bartle Flanagan the villain of the legend, are of 
common mould, but still faithfully drawn. He 
announces, we are glad to observe, a monthly mis- 
cellany of Irish humour and pathos, in his coming 
* Chronicles of Ballymacruiskeen.’ 

1. Monography of the Family Unionidae, or Naiades 
of Lamarck, Fresh-water Bivalve Shells of North Ame- 
rica: illustrated by figures drawn on stone from 
Nature, by T. A. Conrad. Parts I. to X.—2. Fossils 
of the Tertiary Formations of the United States: illus- 
trated by figures drawn from Nature by T. A. Con- 
rad. Part I.—We have great pleasure in bringing 
these two works before our readers, for we regard 
them as among the most beautiful and interesting 
additions to the zoology of the United States which 
have yet issued from the American press; and they 
will bear comparison with any other work of the same 
kind published in this country, or on the continent 
of Europe. But we must not merely praise them 
for their beauty; for the author, who is known 
for many short papers on American shells, which 
have given him a high character among European 
conchologists, has exerted his best efforts to render 
these standard works on the subject to which they 
relate. The only number of the Fossils yet published 
consists of the * Descriptions of Bivalves;’ and they 
must be highly interesting to our geologists, showing 
the great similarity, yet specificdifterence, which exists 
between the tertiary shells of the two continents. 

The Influence of the Affections upon Character, by 
E. Chapman.—In this tiny volume the subject is 
examined with acuteness and clearness. The author 
has thought for himself, and, consequently, his views 
have a consistency which rarely falls to the lot of the 
followers of systems. His investigation of the sub- 
ject, however, is partial and incomplete, but he has 
got into the right road, and his prospects will extend 
as he advances. ; 

Preparations to a Holy Life.—This little work is 
written in a spirit of Christian humility, and is free 
from party and sectarian views. 

Bent’s London Catalogue.—A former edition of 
this very useful work received, and well deserved, our 
commendation, It contains a Catalogue, with the 
size, price, and publisher's name, of all books pub- 
lished in London from the year 1814 to 1839. 

List of New Books.—Baretti’s Italian and English Dic- 
tionary, new edit. 2 vols, 8vo. new edit. 26s.—The London 
Catalogue of Books, 1814 to 1839, 8vo. cl.20s.— Bible Gems, 
by Rev. John Stewart, 2 vols. 12mo. hf-cl. 21s.—Hooker’s 
Works, new edit. 2 vols. 8vo. cl. 18s.—Cobbin’s Condensed 
Commentary, 2nd edit. royal Svo. cl. 38s.—Roscoe’s Law 
of Evidence at Nisi Prius, by Compton Smirke, 5th edit. 
12mo. bds. 22s.—Letters from Germany and Belgium, 
12mo. 5s.—Walker’s Expostulatory Address to Members of 
the Methodist Society in Ireland, l2mo. 4s. 6¢d.—Le Chateau 
de Melville, ou Recreations du Cabinet d'Etude, sq. 16mo. 
cl. gilt, 3s. 6¢d.—Travels in Western India, by the late 
Lieut.-Col. James Tod, royal 4to. cl. 3d. 13s. 6¢.—The Ailif 
Laila, or Book of the Thousand-and-One Nights, in the 
Original Arabic, 4 vols. 8vo. swd. 30s.—The Book of the 
Thousand-and-One Nights, translated from the Arabic, by 
Henry Torrens, Esq., Vol. 1. 8vo. cl. 10s. 6¢.—Panorama 
of the Rhine, new edit. 4to. cl. coloured, 215., plain, 10s. 6d. 
—Williams’s Elements of Practical Medicine, Vol. I. 8vo. 
bds. 10s. 6¢.—Harris’s Wild Sports of Africa, post Svo. cl. 
10s, 6d.—Des Idees Napoléoniennes, par Le Prince Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte, 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Fardarougha, the Miser, 
or Convicts of Lisnamona, by W. Carleton, royal 12mo. 
10s. 6d.—Gilbert’s bills of Costs, 2nd edit. 8vo. cl. 9s. 6d. 
—lIrish Pulpit, Vol. I11. 8vo. bds. 8s.—Gibson's Treatise on 
Land Surveying, 8vo. 9s.—Campbell’s Life of Mrs. Siddons, 
fc. cl. 7s.—Poems, by Lord Legh, fc. cl. 7s.—Burgh on the 
Revelation, 4to, edit. fc. 8vo. cl. 7s.—Emma Roberts’s East 
India Voyager, post Svo. cl. 7s. 6d.— Military Law Authori- 
ties, 8vo. bds. 8s.—Downe’s Three Months in the North, 
12mo. bds. 5s.—Goodwood, its House, Park, and Grounds, 
by W. H. Mason, post 8vo. cl. 6s.—Krummacher’s Eight 
Sermons on the Canticles, 18mo. cl. 3s. 6d. 
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(ApvertiIseMENT. ]—Early delivery of the ATHENZUM 
in LIVERPOOL.—The Subscribers to this popular Literary 
Work and the public in general, are informed that on and 
after Sarurpay next, 29th July, it will be delivered in any | 
part of Liverpool and its Neighbourhood on SATURDAY 
AFTERNOON, by Epwarp Wititmer, Express London 
Newspaper Office.—Church-street, July 23, 1839. 





(ADVERTISEMENT. ]—Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. (420 pages), 
price 20s. cloth lettered, a new edition, thoroughly revised, 
corrected, and improved, of the LONDON CATALOGUE 
of BOOKS, with their sizes, prices, and publishers; con- 
taining the Books published in London, and those altered 
in Size and Price, since the year 1814 to 1839.—London: 
published by Robert Bent, Aldine Chambers, 13, Pater- 
noster-row, and may be procured, by order, of every Book- 
seller in Great Britain.—This volume is printed in an en- 
tirely new type, and contains sixty-five pages more than 
the last edition, besides the page being longer and wider; 
the width being extended, in order to indicate the Christian 
name of the Author, wherever it has been possible to obtain 
it. The additional New Works are upwards of SkvEN 
Tuovusanp, and the Alterations and Corrections since the 
Catalogue of 1834 are upwards of THree THousanp. The 
CLASSIFICATION is increased as respects many New Works 
published in volumes periodically—The Works of each 
Author are also alphabetically arranged as to their general 
Titles. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
Boston, June 17th, 1839. 

You will find my letters unlike those you receive 
from other quarters of the world, largely occupicd 
with accounts of mechanical improvements, and of 
physical and social progress, instead of literature, 
science, the fine arts, &c. This, of course, you and 
your readers must expect. Nor do I doubt that, 
were it only for the comparative novelty of the thing, 
to you, the Old World's people, pictures of this sort 
must be a pleasant variety. Every philosophic mind 
must be interested in the phenomena of society all 
over the globe, but especially where some of the cir- 
cumstances which call them out are so peculiar. At 
this moment civilization presents, upon large portions 
of this continent, a phase extraordinary even for us. 
Several causes have brought this about ; but the sum 
of them is, that the energy and enterprise, of every 
kind, always natural to a people in our situation, 
having been for a few years past repressed by circum- 
stances, familiar enough, to the English world at least, 
and being now relieved of them, are bursting out 
with a vigour and energy proportionate to the deten- 
tion. Even within two months an observer who 
looks coolly over society as one might look over the 
sea’s surface, must perceive that a high fresh breeze 
ruffles the waters. The philosophy of this is ob- 
vious. The disturbance about the Boundary broke 
out at the very time when the public, after the 
long abeyance of their usual spirit, were prepared 
to renew the great scene of bustle and business. 
For some months expectation was blunted, and en- 
terprise lay on its oars. But this apprehension of 
war was removed, and with it all the clouds that 
made “the winter of our discontent.” Never was 
our sky more cloudless than now; never the air we 
breathe more rife with a lively, bracing, wholesome 
stimulus. I am accustomed to an active society, 
even what is called a driving one ; to one justly ac- 
cused of great excesses in this way, scenes of all sorts 
of physical and social movement have surrounded 
me since I was born. But the present aspect of 
things rouses even me. There is something in it 
that stirs up all my enthusiastic blood ;—I do not 
mean as an American merely—I speak in no silly 
boasting spirit—but as a philosophical cosmopolitan 
spectator—as a Briton in a special sense of the word 
(American or English matters not)—still more as a 
man. All Britons, all men, I am sure, must com- 
prehend and sympathize with my feelings. Let them 
place themselves in fancy, as I do now, on some 
“ exceeding high mountain,” and scan the continent 
over, but especially our part of it,—the Anglo-Saxon 
portion,—far and wide : or, if they object to this ex- 
altation, let them re-glance at least at a few of the 
illustrative facts which I have gathered from a morn- 
ing mail. I begin at home: this city has about the 
same population as your Portsmouth :— 

* Those who had a view of our harbour on Satur- 
day, witnessed a scene of busy life. The eastern 
horizon was almost hidden from view during the day, 
by the clouds of canvass of inward bound vessels. 
Within twenty hours there arrived upwards of 100 
sail of vessels, not including wood and lime vessels, 
and Cape Cod packets. Of these, fourteen were 
from New Orleans, ten from West Indies, seventeen 





from Virginian ports, three from South America, &c. 


Four million dollars’ worth of merchandise are 
thought to have been received.”—Boston Transcript, 

This is the north-eastern end of the Union: now 
for the opposite :—New Orleans has a population of 
some 60,000 :—* During the quarter ending 31st 
March last, the value of domestic products exported 
from New Orleans amounted to eighteen and a 
quarter millions of dollars!’ This enormous com. 
merce does not include the vast amount of goods 
shipped up the Mississippi.” 

We change the scene to Pennsylvania, and geta 
glimpse of “Susquehanna’s banks” :—* The steam. 
boat Relief towed from Port Deposite, on Wednes. 
day, in a single trip, no less than 101 rafts of lumber, 
and four arks laden with produce. The aggregate 
amount of the lumber in this long line of rafts, is 
estimated at about five millions of feet. * * Be. 
sides twenty-five million feet plank and boards, there 
have come down to Pittsburgh large rafts of logs, 
scantlings, shingles, &c. The value of the whole 
one million of dollars, or about one half the whole 
amount which it usually is at the end of the season,” 
— Baltimore Patriot. 

And now for the Great Lakes. Buffalo, you 
know, is a little place, a new one:—“ A fleet of 
twenty sail were in the bay this morning (May 7), 
bound for the far West, under a full press of canvass, 
It was a cheering sight to see so many fine vessels 
leaving our harbour at one time, each bearing a 
valuable cargo.”—Buffalo Paper. 

* Buffalo.—Some idea of the extent of the pros- 
perous trade of the lakes, and the business of this 
city, may be inferred from the fact that on the 
22nd instant, there were then in that port, nearly 
all ready for the business of the season, seventeen 
steam-boats, most of them of the largest class.” 

One of the latest Buffalo boats, by the way, is 
called the * Great Western,” having a burthen of 
800 tons. All this lake-country is the most astonish- 
ing theatre of social developement the world has ever 
seen, or ever will see, for I know not where such 
scenes can be acted over again. The shores of these 
waters are a world of themselves. You will bear in 
mind that their extent is 5,000 miles, or more than 
our whole Atlantic coast, including the Gulf of 
Mexico. Now let us glance at a few points along 
this line. This table, founded on good authority, 
will explain their history in brief,—and a strange 
one it is\—certainly worthy of notice, and of record 
too, though only a chalk sketch of the flying shadow, 
as it were, on the wall :— 





‘Towns, Population. 
1830. 1838. 
Buffalo 8,653 20,000 
Erie 1,329 3,500 
Cleveland 1,076 8,400 
Sandusky city 400 1,500 
Lower Sandusky 351 1,500 
Perrysburg 182 1,600 
Maumee 250 2,000 
Toledo 30 2,000 
Detroit 2,122 6,500 
Monroe 500 3,500 
Chicago 100 5,000 
Milwaukee 20 3,500 
Michigan city 10 1,800 
Newbury port 10 1,500 
Navarino 100 1,500 
Huron 10 1,500 
Dunkirk 50 1,500 
15,193 66,800 


These are the veteran settlements. There are some 
30 towns, on the Lake Ohio, which began existence 
since 1830, and these, if included, would show a 
greater increase. It is also to be remarked, that 
business has advanced more rapidly still: take 
Cleveland for a specimen. “In 1830, the number 
of vessels which cleared at that port, with cargoes, 
was 327; in 1838 it was 3,028, being nearly 10 
times in number, and probably more than 20 times 
in tonnage. he value of exports in 1830 was 
$377,197, and, in 1838, those that arrived by the 
canal exceeded 5 millions of dollars. The imports in 
1830 were estimated at less than one million, and in 
1838 at over 9 millions. Probably Cleveland ex- 
ported, in addition to that received by the canal, 
nearly a million. Thus that single port must 
have sent abroad, of the produce of Ohio, about 6 
millions of dollars in value.” 

Michigan City is another sample. A population 
of ten is allowed for it in 1830. It isa common anec- 
dote, that, so late as the summer of 1836, a schooner 
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entering the port of Cleveland, being hailed with the | 


question, “Where from ?” gave for answer, * Michi- 
gan City.” “ What’s your cargo?” “City Lots.” 
«What 2” “Sand for ballast.” This was three years 
since; now hear the Michigan City Gazette :— 

« All the warehouses, and even barns and stables, 
that can be obtained for the purpose in this place, 
are filled with flour, wheat, and corn, and the streets 
are daily crowded with wagons loaded with grain.” 

This article has already become a staple to an 
amount equal to the value of the necessary imports of 
the place. The surplus produce of last year is esti- 
mated at 100,000 bushels of wheat, 50,000 bushels 
of corn (Indian), and 10,000 barrels of flour, and all 
from a*tegion of country which but five or six years 
since was an unbroken wilderness. 

Again, there is Maine, the boundary State itself, — 
six weeks since completely at a stand. Bangor is a 
city of 8,000 inhabitants, 100 miles or so from the 
seat of war :—“ Upwards of 120 vessels have arrived 
at this port, and sailed, since the river opened, and 
our merchants are now complaining of the scarcity 
of vessels. We are informed that, at this moment, 
fifty vessels are wanted to transport lumber already 
sold."—Bangor Whig. 

Now let us turn to the travelling avenues for an- 
other “picture.” Our improvements have cost 
money, and occasioned debt, but there is another 
side also to the account :——“ It appears by the official 
statement in this day’s paper, that the tolls collected 
on the Pennsylvania canal and railways for the four 
weeks ending the 17th inst.,amounted to $144,657-17, 
being an increase of $35,562-83 over the correspond. 
ing period of last Spring.”—Harrisburgh Reporter. 

On the New York State canals, the tolls, during 
the first seven days of the current month, have 
amounted to $75,000, and so throughout the coun- 
try. On the migrating routes the same extraordinary 
movement appears. If in one view the whole coun- 
try would seem to be engrossed and established, in 
another it seems all to be moving—“ agitating,” on 
a great scale. An Iowa paper says,—and that is itself 
a curiosity, the territory having only begun to be 
settled three years ago :—‘ Early in the season as 
it is [March 31st], an immense number of strangers 
and emigrants have already landed from the boats 
at this place, with the intention of becoming resi- 
dents.” 

I sce it has been lately estimated, by a Committee 
in Congress, that more than 80,000 emigrants go 
west from Louisville by the land routes, during the 
five months when river navigation is interrupted. 
In four months upwards of 10,000 emigrants have 
crossed a single ferry at New Albany for the west ; 
and 200 have arrived at St. Louis, by this route, in 
a single day. During the past year upwards of 1,000 
passengers arrived in that city from Louisville, by 
one line of stages. 

The rapidity with which they are opening the 
Great West is indeed one of the wonders of the age. 
The * far West,” in fact, is an obsolete phrase. 

Such is the rush of colonization from East to West 
among us. The emigration into the sea-ports from 
Europe is in equal proportion. Of all the packets, 
and all the “ transient ships,” scarcely one arrives 
without 200, and some of them 300 or 400, in the 
“steerage.” Many of these, latterly, are men of sub- 
stance. It is not uncommon for us to see colonies of 
Germans, good farmers, well furnished with capital 
—sometimes hundreds together. + 

But enough for my purpose, which is, to give you 
a bird's-eye view of a phase of social movement, 
which I believe to be, in its way, without precedent 
or rival, and altogether a curiosity of civilization, 
proper to be put on record for the world to consider 
at its leisure. 

I must apprise you, in this connexion, that steam- 
boat travelling in America, which has been justly 
such a terror, is fast becoming what it should be as 
to safety. This is owing, in a great degree, to the 
waking up of public opinion on the subject. That, 
in this country, is all we want to effect anything, good 
or bad. One of its chief organs and engines, of 
course, is legislation. New York, among the rest, 





t We learn from the daily papers, that a party of 200 
German agriculturists passed through England a few days 
since on their way, via Liverpool, to America; and that 
— from the same district is daily expected.—£d. 

en. 





has taken the matter in hand. On the Hudson, 
where so much of the racing has been, all boats are 
now, under a heavy penalty, forbidden to exceed a 
certain rate of speed at certain points. 

Whether we shall get to manufacturing infallible 
safety boilers I cannot guess; but there are signs of im- 
provement even in that department also. Mr. Evans, 
of Pittsburg, an engineer of known ability, is at this 
time advertising an apparatus attachable to the ma- 
chinery, by which he guarantees the impossibility of 
an explosion ; and his confidence in it is such, that 
he offers any man $5,000 who will produce an ex- 
plosion with the apparatus attached. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Mr. Martin’s large picture of the Coronation, just 
finished, is a clever and effective work ; though, in 
consequence of the artist’s magnificent imagination 
having been trammelled by the realities of the scene 
he had to represent, we cannot praise it as his most 
striking production. The view is taken from the end 
of the transept, behind the peers’ seats, and includes 
a line of those crimson-robed and ermined person- 
ages in the foreground; beyond them, Her Majesty, 
rising from the throne of Homage, at the very mo- 
ment of her well-remembered courtesy to Lord 
Rolle; and behind this group, again, the peeresses 
and spectators, all stirred, by the event, to a gentle 
excitement which breaks the formality of their ranks 
—a full blaze of sunlight, streaming from the 
gorgeous marigold window, and from the side lights 
in the transepts, gives to the scene that brilliancy, 
the coming and going of which made the real show 
so variously picturesque. The entire spectacle is 
what must be considered in looking upon Mr. Mar- 
tin’s picture, and not the individual countenances or 
attitudes of its actors, whom the artist, though he 
has finished them with more than his customary 
care, has, as usual, treated as a parti-coloured crowd, 
subordinate to the grand contrasts of light and 
shade, and the solemn architecture of the pile in 
which they are assembled. So solicitous, indeed, 
has he been to preserve the latter unimpaired, that 
he has made one or two sacrifices of detail, which 
improve his composition at a very trifling cost of 
literal fidelity. He has been peculiarly successful 
in managing the superabundance of one colour, 
caused by the monotony of the decorations of the 
Abbey—how much s0, those will best be aware, who 
have studied the more exact picture at the Diorama. 
We have great pleasure in adding, that Earl Grey 
has just purchased Mr. Martin’s picture of Alpheus 
and Arethusa. 

The first promenade of the Royal Botanic Society 
took place on Thursday, in the newly-purchased 
grounds in the Regent’s Park. The exhibition of 
garden furniture, &c., &c., was extensive ; and the 
show must be considered as having gone off success- 
fully, the attendance being good, considering the 
lateness of the season. 

Literature and Art, though, with the French, less 
peremptorily subject to a fashionable and fantastic 
division of the year than with us, are still enjoying 
their long “ vacation” in Paris, if we are to judge 
by the report of our correspondent. Yet he has 
gathered a few notices of interest. He told us re- 
cently of the plan of an Arab College to be esta- 
blished in France—he now announces, that a French 
College, under the sanction of the reigning Shah’s 
brother, is about to be founded in the city of Tabreez, 
by M. Eugene Boré, a young Oriental scholar, now 
in Persia. He has already composed a grammar in 
their native language, for the use of the students, 
and sent a copy of the same, in golden characters, to 
the Shah, at the latter’s express desire: a preliminary 
school has been opened, in which twenty youths, 
selected by the government, are receiving elementary 
instruction. In the proposed College, the professor- 
ships of Literature, Science, and Art, are to be filled 
by members of the French Lazarists at Constanti- 
nople, who have volunteered their services. It ap- 
pears, that several of the Persian princes had, in 
somewise, paved the way for such an institution, by 
commissicning M. Boré to procure the services of 
French artisans, especially in silk manufactures. 
Another French traveller, M. Texiers, who lately, 
under the authority of the Minister of Public In- 
struction, published a pictorial description of Asia 
Minor, and who is well known to rank high as an 





archeologist, is now pursuing further researches 
among the ruins of Babylon, Palmyra, and Nineveh. 
Meanwhile, at home, the savans of the French Aca- 
demy have decided on their plan of publishing all 
the Roman inscriptions now existing in France. 
They are to be collected by a commission, with 
M. Seguier at its head ; and the Palace of the Thermes 
is to be appropriated as a museum for all the frag- 
ments of ancient architecture and sculpture at present 
scattered over Paris. Meanwhile, the intention 
of transferring the treasures of La Bibliotheque 
Royale to some quieter situation, seems to be making 
progress among “the powers that be,” the Minister 
of Public Works having recently announced that he 
hoped to be able to submit a plan for such transfer 
to the Chamber, early in the next session. The site 
to which the Bibliotheque might be removed,—the 
Quai d’Orsay, between the Hotel de la Légion d’Hon- 
neur and the Palais de la Chambre,—has been men- 
tioned. There has been little novelty at the theatres: 
the last new pieces which have succeeded, were, the 
* Fils de la Folle,’ by M. Frederic Soulie, and the 
* Pacte de la Famine’ (an ominous title), by M. Léon 
Faucher. The latter has more than once excited the 
parterre of the Porte St. Martin to such a point, that 
the Marseillaise has been sung: and it is believed 
that the police are likely to press for the retrenchment 
of the more stimulating passages of this republican 
drama. 

According to letters from Rome, quoted in the 
daily papers, the Academy of Arcadia, on the propo- 
sition of M. de Berardi, who had recently arrived 
from London with the diploma of the Royal Society 
of London, with which he was charged for the Grand 
Duke Leopold of Tuscany, has unanimously elected 
the poets Rogers and Moore as members of the Aca- 
demy, and ordered that their diplomas, printed in 
gold, shall be forwarded to them in London. The 
Academy of Music at Rome, too, has been making 
large additions to its Honorary and Corresponding 
Members, the list including many of the most dis- 
tinguished German instrumentalists and French com- 
posers. We know not how far this is to be relied 
upon as a matter of form—how fir as indicating a 
healthy and liberal spirit of enterprise. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 

The GALLERY, with a selection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch, and French 
Schools, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the Morning until Six 
in the Evening. Admission, Is.; Catalogue, Is, 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 
NOW OPEN. 
DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

NEW EXHIBITION.—THE CORONATION of HER MA- 
JESTY QUEEN VICTORIA, in Westminster Abbey, and the 
INTERIOR of the CHURCH of SANTA CROCE, at Florence, 
with all the effects of Light and Shade from Noon till Midnight. 
Both Paintings are by Le Cuevatier Bouton.—Open from 
Ten till Five. 

The MODEL of the BATTLE of WATERLOO is NOW 
EXHIBITED atthe Ecyrrian Hay, Piccapiuvy, by Bril- 
iiant Artificial Light. Constantly illuminated from Four o'clock 
in the afternoon. and —4 -y- the day in dark or unfavour- 
able weather. Open from ‘Ten in the Morning until Nine in the 
Evening, without intermission.—Admission, Is. 


ROYAL GALLERY OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE, 
ApELAIDE Street, West STRAND. 

A Musical Performance on Keisner’s improved Accordion, by 
Vital Reisner, aged 11, principal player on that Instrument at 
Paris, takes place daily. The only living specimen of the cele- 
brated Electric Eel ever brought to this country. The Invisible 
Girl, Steam Gun, Oxy-hydrogen Microscope, Chemical, Elec- 
trical, and Optical Illustrations, &c. é 

Open daily at Ten a.m. Admittance, ls. 


























MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Zoological Society .......++++++++.++Three, P.M. 
Botanical Society ...... ecceeee Bight. 


Tuvr. 
Fri. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Haymarxet.—Charles Kean having taken his 
departure for America (and his “ farewell benefit” on 
Monday was equally productive of substantial and 
complimentary tokens of the public satisfaction), the 
mirth-moving sway of Farce is nightly exerted over 
the audience, Buckstone being master of the revels, 
A “Comedy,” as it is termed, coined out of his mint, 
and bearing the droll impress of the broad Buck- 
stonian stamp, was presented on Tuesday, and its 
“image and superscription” ples ing the public, it 
will doubtless pass current during the season. To 
describe the ludicrous details of this caricature sketch 
of the condition of ‘Single Life,’ as exemplified in 
the characters and conduct of a quintett of * Bache« 
lors’ and ‘Spinsters,’ would produce an effect the 
very reverse of that caused by its representation 5 
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and to subject such a burlesque of human nature and 
society to the ordeal of criticism would be as ridicu- 
lous as to scrutinize the proportions of a grotesque 
mask with the exactness of a connoisseur. Its object 
is to raise a laugh, and hearty and frequent are the 
proofs of its success ; the end is answered, therefore, 
and we will not cavil at the means: though we cannot 
help saying, that a little more regard to probability 
and propriety might have been shown without de- 
triment to the fun. Neither does the performance 
admit of criticism: extravagant situations require 
exaggerated acting—and of this there was no lack. 
A translation of a French piece under the title of 
‘The Village Doctor, was produced the following 
night, and the contrast between the cleverness and 
dramatic tact of the French vaudevilliste, and the 
clumsy coarseness of the English farceur, is striking. 
The details of the plot of the French piece verge on 
the repulsive, yet their developement is managed 
with such address that its very questionable morale 
has a less disagreeable effect than the sins against 
good taste in the “native comedy.” To Farren’s 
artist-like and forcible personation of the Village 
Doctor—a physician of rank, whom the infidelity 
of his wife has driven into retirement, and who, by 
discovering her daughter in the person of a girl he 
had sheltered, is enabled to save the life of her des- 
pairing lover—the success of the piece is owing. His 
acting, when he recognizes the daughter of his guilty 
wife, is really touching—his agitation under the in- 
fluence of successive feelings of anger, aversion, com- 
passion, and revenge, manifests the struggle of con- 
tending passions, suppressed by a manly resolution. 
In the lighter scenes, which predominate, he is no less 
effective. 

Covent Garpven.—We cannot suffer the close of 
the season and of the present—or rather the late— 
management to pass without a word in recognition of 
the services which Mr. Macready has rendered to this 
theatre and the stage generally, by his brief but pros- 
perous career. It has been our pleasing duty to re- 
cord the various doings of his management as they 
occurred ;—we have only now, therefore, to respond to 
the farewell greetings of the publie and his friends, so 
enthusiastically bestowed on the closing night and at 
the dinner last Saturday, and this we do most cor- 
dially. Mr* Macready has accomplished what he 
promised ; all that he has done has been well done, 
and “he hath his reward.” While taking our 
leave of one good management, it is gratifying to 
anticipate another equally etticient, though its direc- 
tion may be somewhat different—for Vestris, in her 
close borough of the Otympic, was the first reformer 
of stage representation. 

In conjunction with this subject, we may mention 
that Hammond, the comedian of the Stranp Taeatre, 
has become the lessee of Drury for three years. 

Lyceum.—This theatre has again changed hands, 
some of the performers, to whom the close of the 
great houses has given leisure, having taken it on 
their joint risk, for musical and melo-dramatic pur- 
poses. Balfe is manager and Miss Rainforth prima 
donna: we wish them success—but they must be 
content to earn it for themselves. 





MISCELLANEA 


A Sandwich Island ae one of the late 
Hawaiian‘ Spectators,’ is a graphic sketch of the crater 
of Kirauca, on that island, furnished by Count 
Stzelecki, a scientific Polish nobleman. The Count 
has seen the principal volcanoes, and he says they are 
all inferior to this in intensity, grandeur, and extent. 
He states, that the precipitous cliff forming the 
N.N.E. wall of the crater, which he found to be more 
than 4,000 feet above the sea, overhangs an area of 
more than three million yards of half-cooled scoria, 
and containing more than 300,000 square yards 
of convulsed torrents of earths in igneous fusion 
and gaseous fluids, constantly effervescing, boiling, 
spouting, rolling “in all directions like waves of 
a disturbed sea, violently beating the edge of the 
caldrons like an infuriated surf, and, like surf, 
spreading all around its spray in the form of 
capillary glass, which fills the air, and adheres in 
a flaky and pendulous form to the distorted and 
broken masses of the lava.” There are five 
caldrons, each about 5,700 square yards, almost 
at the level of the great area; asixth is encircled by 





a wall of scoria some fifty yards high, forming the 
S.S.W. point. Millions of vents, all around the 
crater, through which the steam escapes, form the 
security of Hawaii. 

Scales.—M. Mandl supports the opinion of M. 
Agassiz, that the scales of fishes may serve as cha- 
racters for classification ; and states that these cover- 
ings are not to be considered as simply the production 
of secretion, but consist of a true organized substance. 
First, he says, that they are composed of an upper 
and an under layer: then, that the upper layer is 
composed of longitudinal canals, departing from a 
centre, which is not always in the middle of the 
scale; of cellular lines, produced by the union or 
fusion of cells; of yellow corpuscles, similar to those 
of bones and cartilages, and, like them, containing 
salts ; of a centre, or focus, which appears to be the 
rudiment of the scale; of teeth, which, however, only 
exist on the terminal edge of the Acanthopterygii: 
thirdly, the under layer is formed of fibrous plates, 
the middle of which are the shortest. 

The Murderer’s Skull—Two men of the name of 
Lovett and Jones, were some time since executed at 
Louisville, U.S., for murder. According to the ac- 
count in the Louisville papers one of them, Lovett, 
was a very sentimental villain. ‘“ Bulwer’s romance, 
* Paul Clifford,’ was a favourite book with him: even 
in his convict-cell, he perused its pages with interest, 
and, indeed, the name which he bore, and by which 
he was arraigned, sentenced, and executed, was assu- 
med from that of the novelist’s hero. His true name 
is said to have been Eckols. At one period of his 
life, Lovett became intimate, under very peculiar 
circumstances, with the player Booth ; and received 
from him some aid of a pecuniary nature. Strange 
enough, during the last days of his life, the convict 
could apparently neither think nor talk of any one 
else but his guondam benefactor. Indeed, upon this 
subject he seemed a perfect mono-maniac. He was also 
very desirous that his body should be subjected to 
scientific dissection ; and a short period previous to his 
execution, Dr. Donne, the Demonstrator of Anatomy 
at our Medical Institute, was summoned to his cell, 
and the request was urged that he should superintend 
the examination, and should preserve the head for 
Mr. Booth ; that it should be presented to the trage- 
dian, with the desire that he should make use of it 
as Yorick’s skull, in personating Hamlet on the 
stage. So thoroughly had this singular idea taken 
possession of the convict’s imagination, that he con- 
tinued uneasy and restless until the solemn promise 
was made him, that his wish should be complied 
with. With such anxious solicitude, indeed, did 
his mind dwell upon this subject, that even at that 
last awful moment, when the cap was drawn over his 
eyes, and the knot was arranged at his neck, prepa- 
ratory to the fearful launch into another world, the 
miserable man demanded of the Sheriff if Dr. Donne 
was in the crowd at the scatfold’s foot. The Doctor 
was pointed out to him in the multitude, and 
he then expressed himself satisfied and prepared 
to die. The skull of the convict, agreeably to his 
request, has been presented to Mr. Booth during 
his present engagement in this city, and the circum- 
stances detailed to him, not without his very ‘ special 
wonder.’” 

Discovery of Mummies at Durango, Mexico.—A 
million of mummies, it is stated, have lately been 
discovered in the environs of Durango, in Mexico. 
They are in a sitting posture, but have the same 
wrappings, bands and | ornaments as the Egyptians; 
among them was found a poignard of flint, with a 
sculptured handle, chaplets, necklaces, &c., of alter- 
nately coloured beads, fragments of bones polished 
like ivory, fine worked elastic tissues, (probably our 
modern India rubber cloth,) moccasins worked like 
those of our Indians, bones of vipers, &c. It is un- 
known what kind of embalming was used, for the 
mummies above mentioned, or whether they were 
preserved by nitrous depositions in the caves where 
they were found. A fact of importance is stated, 
that necklaces of a marine shell are found at 
Zacatecas, on the Pacitic, where the Columbus of 
their forefathers probably therefore landed from 
Hindostan, or from the Malay or Chinese coast, or 
from their islands in the Indian Ocean.—Silliman’s 
Journal. 

To Cornesronpents.—J. C. H.—E. R. W.—Clericus 
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n3 vo! vols. avo. price ne 368. ‘cloth 1 lettered, 
HE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S ‘WORKS, 
Also, just published, a cheap edition (the eighth) of 
e Ballot, price 3d. or 20s. per hundred. 
Lenten: Longman, Orme, & Co. 
Now ai a New Edition, eT 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


ANNIBAL IN’ BITHYNIA 


A PLAY. 
By HENRY GALLY KNIGHT, Esq. M.P. 
Lately published, by the — Author, 
2. POEMS. Fea 
3. TOUR IN —s ANDY. Suan, post Svo. 9s. 6d. 
4. TOUR IN SICILY. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
On the 30th of July, a New Edition, revised, royal 8vo., v0. Milas, 
trated from the brawings and Paintings of Epwin 
CHARLES LANDSEER 


, 
HE ART of “DEER- STALKING, 
Illustrated by a Narrative of a few days’ Spd 
Forest of Atholl, with some Account of the Nxees and in the 
of the Deer, and’a short Description of the Scotch Forests, their 
Legends and Superstitions, Stories of Freebooters and Poac hers, 
&e, &c. By WILLIAM SCROPE, Esq 
John Murray, ‘Albematie-strect. 


w ready, with Illustrations, post avo. 
HE WILD SPORTS of SOUTH AFRICA, 
being a Narrative of an Expedition from the Ca of Good 
Hope to the Tropic of Capricorn; interspersed with S 
Adventures during the Chase of the Lion, W ild Buffalo, Ost 
hinoceros, Hippopot amus, Semen and Giraffe. 
By Captain W. C. HARRIS, B.L.C. Engineers. 
John Murray, pe ¥ 














New Burlington-street, J 
i\ R. BENTLEY HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS, 


I. 
THE HON. C. A. MOR py SE tama IN NORTH 


During the ? ears 1334, 1825, and 1836. 
Dedicated, by s,cc'al permission, to the Queen. 
2 vols. tv VY as Plates. 


HA ILT 0 N KING. 
By. H. BARKER, Esq. ¢ Tue Ou» SaiL ly 
Author 0. * Land snd Sea — *"Vough Yarns,’ +e 3 vols, 


eames OF THE REIGN OF FERDINAND AND 
SABELLA, bg CATHOLIC, a SPAIN. 
B - H. PRESCOTT, 
Second Edition, re ay 3 vols. Svo. with pettiis of Columbus, 
Cardinal Ximenes, Gonsalvo de Cordova, and (now first 
added) Ferdinand and Isabella. 


Iv 
CAPT. CHAMIER’S « LIFE OF A SAILOR,’ 
COMPLETE nd pee. SHILLINGS; 


Fo the 
NEW VOLUME OF BEN’ TL. mY" S STANDARD LIBRARY, 
“ Without exception the most animated, grapbic, and life-like 
ieture of maritime adventure that has ever yet been drawn, 
tven Smollett, replete with nature, observation and genuine 
humour, as his sea-sketches are, must yield in point of re pal ine 
terest to the work before us. It’is at once a book of maritime 
travels, a novel, a biography, and a romance.’’"— Scotsman. 
Richard Be ntley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
BUTLER’S OUTLINE MAPS, 
EOGRAPHICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL 
EXERCISES, with a Set of Coloured Outline Maps, de- 
signed for the Use of Y oung Persons. By the late WM. 8UTLER, 
and enlarged by his SON, the late J. O. BUTLER. 22nd edition, 
revised, i e 4 
John Harve corner of St. Paul's Chorehgart. 
ith edition, avo. sewed, pric 
EALE'S ‘AN ALY SISof the GREEK M ETRES, 
for the Use of Stude . at the Universities 
London : W hittaker & Co. Cambridge: J. & * Deighton. 


5th edition, 12mo. price 2s. 6d. bo 


ALLAN TYNE’S INT RODUCTION to 
LATIN RE ADING, taken from the most approved Clas- 
sical Authors: arranged in Progressive Lessons, from the more 
easy to the more dificult Rules in Syntax, according to the Eton 
Grammar and Whittaker’s Exercises. 
Whittaker & Co ; Ey ao & Co.; Duncan & Meleeie 
Hamilton & Co.; Ce Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.; 
Souter ; Sherw ood & T .. 3 ; and Floulston & Stoneman. 


The 18th edition, considerably augmented, and corrected to the 
resent time, 4s. ’ hound. illustrated by Maps and Plates, 
( : EOGRA 




















HY and HISTORY. 
By A LADY 
For the Use of her Own Children. 

“ Many omissions have been supplied, and much new matter 
inserted."’"—Adrertisement to Eighteenth Edition. 

Longman, Orme, & Co.; J. Richardson ; J. G, & F. Rivington; 
Hamilton & Co.; Whittaker & Co. ; Sherwood & Co. ; J. Dun- 
can; - kin, Marshall, & Co.; J. Souter; Houlston & Stone- 
man 3 lodgson ; ifarvey & Darton ; ; J. Jackson; J. Wacey; 

4 he ; and J.S. Hodson. 


New edition, with Engiish Notes, 1zmo. price 6s. bound, ‘ 

Pe ~ 
ROTIUS DE VERITATE RELIGIONIS 
CHRISTIANE; cum Notulis Joannis Clerici Anglice 
versis: Accesserunt ejusdem de eligenda inter Christianos <is- 
cmientes sententia et contra indiilerentiam religionum Libri 


London: W hittakerandCo. ; ; Hamilton and Co. ; and Simpkin, 
Marshall, and ¢ 








quare 12mo., price 3s d 
ONES'S “SHERID ANS GEN 1 RAL PRO- 
NOUNCING and EXPLANA’ TORY yond TIONARY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, for the Use of Schools, &c. A new 
stereotype edition, with many corrections and improvements, 
carefully revised and i ee 4 ed. 
Longman, Orme, & Co. ; J. Richardson ; J. M. Richardson; J. 
-&F. Rivington; ‘A. kK. Newman & Co.; Whittaker & Co. 
RF, Adams, & Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.; W. Hy 
Allen & Co. ; He ls ton & Stoneman 3 J. Wacey; andy. Jackson: 
New et . &v0. price 10s. 6d. bor 
ELECT A: M. '. CICERONIS ORAT iON ES, 
in Usem Delphini. Recensuit et Accuravit JOANNES 
CAREY, L.L.D. 
— 2, Impensis Longman et Soc. ; *. yg = 3 J. M. 
Biepardacn Baldwin et Cradock ; J. G. Rivington ; EF. 
Williams; Hamilton ¢ Soc.; J. Souter: ottt “et Soc. ; Simth, 
Elder, et Soc. ; J. e Maynard; Houlston et ets Ss. 
Walker ; Seeley et Ti 3H. Jashbourne; et C. Dolm: 
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N° 613" 
e 9th edition, 12mo. 3s. 
OLINEUX'S USE OF THE GLOBES ; 


containing Problems. with Examples and Questions ; 
also a Series of Exercises. For the Use of Schools and Private 


7. Longman & Co.; Baldwin & Co.; J. Duncan; 
Hamilton x Co. 5 ew hittaker &Co.; J. paren shmpkin & Co.; 
Darton & Son; and Holdsworth & bail 


CHARLES MORRISON’S BOOK-KEEPING. 
6th ote, ipLe and SYST ES Svo. price 8s. half-bound, 
COMPLETE SYSTEM of PRACTICAL 
nme KELPING, in five sets of books, applicable to all 
kinds of business, of individual and partnership concerns; by 
sage entry; double entry in present practice; and a new 
ethod, which chiens the same result by two entries as the 
present pr prac tice with a comparison of these methods, 





KRLES N MORRISON, Accountant, Glasgow 

« mi new articles have been added to this edition.” 
Preface to Sixth Edition. 

London: Whittaker & Co.; and Thomas Tegg. Edinburgh: 
Stirling @ Co. sen Griffin & Son. 


edition, 12mo. price 6d. bound, 
EITH’ § COMPL ETE PRACTICAL 
ARITHMETICIAN ; containing several new and useful 
improvements, adapted to the use of schools and _ ate tuition. 
Corrected and enlarged by SAMUEL MAYNARI 
#,* In this edition an article on the betes of Surds has 
been introduced, and a much more comprehensive view of Ex- 
changes furnished by “ » ae aor 
Longman, Orme, a n & Cradock; J, 
Rivington ; Duncan & Maicolms “Hecailton & Co. Wi hudcues 
&Co.; Hatchard & Son; Simpkin, Marshall, & € . Souter; 
Houlston & Stoneman ; J Wacey ; and oan & Son, York. 


New edition, 12mo. price 7s. boa 
NEW VERSION of the GOSPEL according 
to St. MATTHEW ; with a literal Commentary on all 
the difficult passages ; to which is pretixed, an Introduction to 
the Reading of the Holy Scriptures, ineeenee chiefly for young 
students in divinity. Written Py ally in French, by Messieurs 
DE BEAUSOBRE and LENFANT, by the order of the King of 


~ Whittaker & Co. s,and Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
Cambridge : J. Hall. Oxford: Tapers # 


2mo. price 6s. bo 
ENERONI'S COMPLETE ITALIAN 
mas’ TER; containing the best and easiest Rules for at- 
tainin, Language. which are added, an Introduction 
to nef say Versification, Eatreces from_ the ftalian Poets, &c. 
The whole properly Accented, to facilitate the ae 
of Learners. Kevised and improved, by A. RONN 
: Longman & Co.; Hamilton & Co.; , & 
Malcolm; Whittaker z Co.; Simpkin & Co.; Dulau & Co.; 
J, Souter; and J. Pag 
o. be the same Proprie 


OTTARELLIS EXERCISES | UPON THE 
DIFFERENT PARTS of IT ALIAN SPEECH, with Re- 
ferences to Veneroni’s Grammar, and an Abridgment of the 
Roman History, intended at once to make the Learner ac- 
quainted with History, and the Idioms of the ~ Language. 
10th edition, revised. 12mo. —* . 6d. bound, 


A KEY TO BOTTARELLT'S EXERCISES, 
with a few Extracts in Prose and Verse, with English 
Translations, for the Use of Beginners. By P. R. ROTA. New 
edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 

PERRIN’S FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 




















1. 
Sth edition, 12mo. 2s. 
ERRIN’S” NEW and EASY "METHOD of 
LEARNING the SPELLING and PRONUNCIATION of 
the FRENCH LANGUAGE, 

Part I. contains French Words arranged j in alphabetical order, 
with their significations in English, 

Part clear and concise Introduction to the Grammar; a 
Vocabula of Words most generally used in both languages, 
some familiar Phrases and Short }) Malogues, serving as anl 
TRODUCT we to the SLEMEN TS of CONV ERSATION Ke. 


vised by C. € Ss. 
27th edition, am. price 1s. 6d. bo 
ERRIN'’S ELEMENTS of FRENCH CON- 
VERSATION, with familiar and easy Dialogues, each 
preceded by a suitable Vocabulary in French and English. De- 
signed byes tos, for the Use of Schools. Revised and cor- 
rected 3. 
ngt-deuxi¢me édition. 12mo. 2s. 
ERRIN'S FABLES AMUSANTES, suivies 
d'une Table Générale et Particuliére des Mots, et de leur 
Sypltention, Revue par C. OS. 
n: Longman & Co.; TI. Cadell; Baldwin & Cradock; 
J.G.& F. Rivington ; Harvey & Darton ; &. Williams; Dulau 
& Co.; Hamilton & Co. 3 Whittaker & C 0.5 3 ee & Co 
Duncan & Malcolm; Simpkin, Marshall, mk we Souter; 
Houlston & Stoneman; W. Edwards ; J.Wac A, and J. Jac kson. 


UTTON’S MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 


1. 
COURSE OF MATHEMATICS; 
mposed for the Use se Regal Leaps Academy, by 
CHARLES HUTTON, L.L.D. &c. lith edition, i _ 2 vols. 
with m ny. Corrections and "Rd by OLINTHUS 
GREGOR L.L.D. F.R.A.S. ae. In2 vols. 8vo. price 12s. each 


UTTON’S COMPENDIOUS MEASURER; 
being a Brief, yet Comprehensive Treatise on Mensura- 
tion and ery Geometry, adapted to Practice and the — 
of Sc h edition, corrected and greatly enlarged, b 
SAMUEL MAY ‘NARD. —~ emeees with a Plan of a new Field 
ook. 12mo. price 5s. boun 


3. 

KEY to the SAME. 12mo. price 5s. bound. 
4. 

UTTON’S MATHEMATICAL TABLES; 


containing the C ‘ommon, Hyperbolic, and Logistic Lega- 
rithms ; also Sines, ‘ fangents, Secants, and Versed Sines, both 
Natural and Logarithmic. Together with sev eral other Tables 
useful in Mathematical Caleu ations. Iso the complete La 
Scription of the Use of the Tables. The sth edition. With seven 
edditional Tablesof | Formule. By OL INTHUS 
GREGORY, L.L.D. & Bagel 8vo. price 18s. boards. 


KEY to the COMPLETE COURSE of 
MATHEMATICS. (Inthe pres. ) 1 vol. avo. 

London: Longman, Orme, and Co. ; T.Cadell ; J. Richardson; 
J. M. Richardson ; Baldwin and Cradock J. G.and F. Riving- 
ton; Hamilton and Co.; ittaker and ‘Go. 3 Sherwood and 
Co.; Duncan and Malcolm; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; J. 
Souter; Cowie and Co. ; Houlston and enemas: Allen — 

arvey and Darton Bumpus ; Mackie ; J. Ca 

iL Washbourne, and C, boiman Oxon 4 Parker. 
bridged . and J, Deighton. Edinburgh; S tirling and Go. 
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5th edition, greatly sojateed. and_ brought down to the poet 
time; witha M ap of Geographical Definition, 12mo. 5 
1CQUOT'S. ELEMENTS of UNIV PERSAL 
GEOGRAPHY, ANCIENT and MODERN ; containing a 
full Dese siption of the several Countries, States, &c. in the 
known . To which are added, Historical, C lassical, and 
Mytholo ical Notes. 
Printe for Longman & Co.; Henin, = Co. ; Whittaker & 
Co. ; Sounkin. Marshall, & Co. ; and J. ee7 





mo. with Engravings, price 4s. 
URNER'S INTRODUCTION my ‘the ARTS 
and SCIENCES ; adapted to the capacity of the Young. A 
new edition, altered and i mares ed, 
By ROBERT MUDIE, 

London: printed for Ton pean & Co.; Baldwin & Co.; J 
Richardson ; Rivingtons; T. Cadell; "Saainan & Co.; R. 
Scholey ; Duncan & Malcolm ; Whittaker & Co. ; Sherwood 
«& Co. ; J. Souter; Simpkin &Co.: Darton & Harvey; Houlston 
& Stoneman ; and 8. Poole ; and Ww ilson * xe York. 


New edition, in 18mo. 1s. boun 
LDERSON’S ORTHOGR ‘APHICAL 
EXERCISES, in a Series ef Moral Letters. To whic 
added, a Selection of seeags, & taken from the best Enclish 
Writers. Revised by the Rev. THOMAS SMITH. 

London: printed for Longman & Co. ;_ J. Ric hardson ; Bald- 
win & Cradock ; Darton & arvey j i Hamilton, Adams, and Co. ; 
Whittaker & Co.; Sherwood & Uo.; J. Duncan; Simpkin & 
Co.; J. center and Houlston & Son. 

uare 12mo. price 4s. 6d. b 


n sq 
ULTON and KNIGHTS DICTIONARY of 

the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, greatly improved ; the Pro- 
nunciation ascertained by anew and - le Notation. To which 
are prefixed the Principles of English Pronunciation and the 
Elements of Reading ; with copious List of Greek, Latin, and 
sort ure Proper Names, Xc. 

ittaker Co. London; Stirling, Kenney, & Co. Edin- 
burgh; and John C Dublin 


In 12mo. the 15th edition »Price H in” -Crown bound. 
AVOR'S ETON LATIN GRAMMAR; 
ith uplenatery Notes ; and the accents and quantity 

marked! by AREY. 

London: LS for Longman & Co.; Baldwin & Co.; J. 
Richardson; Rivingtons; Duncan & Malcolm; E. Williams ; 
Hamilton & Co. ; hittaker & Co. ; J. Souter; Simpkin & Co.; 

Smith, Elder, & Co.; Darton & Co.; Cowie & Co.; Houlston & 
Son; J. Wacey ; and G. & J. Robinson, liverpool. 

Just published, 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. boards, 
T. CICERO DE ORATORE LIBRI 
e TRES; s ox editions Erposti, cum Notis Variorum, 

















In Usum Juventutis. Editio wore. emendatior et notis multd 


,auctior. 
London: Whittaker & Co.; Lo Orme, & Co.; and 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. by Oxford: a H. Parker. 


7th edition, with numerous additions and improvements, 8s 
OWNE’S CLASSICAL DICTION ARY : 
containing, under its different heads, everything illustra 
tive and explanatory of the mythology, history, and geography, 
Se customs, &c. occurring in the Greek and Roman 
uthors 
Longman & Co. , Baldwin & Co.; J. Richardson; T. Cadell ; 
Whittaker & Co. ; E. Williams; Duncan & Malcolm ; J. Harris; 
Pageiecn & Co.; Simpkin & Co.; Harvey & Co. ; ‘T. Tegg; and 
uter 








1 vol. 8vo. price Ils. boards, 

ORATIL 'PLACCI OPERA, with Annotations 

in English ; consisting chiefly of the Delphin Commen- 

taries condensed, and of Selections from Doering and others. 
To which is added the Delphin gh in the margin. 

By the Rev. H. PEMB 

London: Longman & Co. ; é ‘adell; Baldwin & Copdock 5 

J. Richardson ; J. G.& PF. Rivington; J. M. Richardson, J n- 

a E. Williams; Whittaker & Co 






wood & Co.; J. S Simpkin, Marshall, & C ai 33.7 arris ; 
Cowie & Co.; E. edenes : Seeley & Burnside; W. Edwards ; 
Houlston & Stoneman ; C. Dolman; and C, H. Washbourne. 


Edinburgh : Stirling & Co. Dublin: ‘3.4 ‘umming. 
amare 8 SCHOOL SPEAKER, 
h edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d, bound, 
HE SCHOOL SP EAKER; consisting of Poe- 
tical and Prosaic Pieces, Orations, Dialogues, Re. Intro- 
ductory, appropriate, and interesting ; selected from the best 
writers, for the use and improv ement an res persons of both 
sexes. By THOMAS CARPENTE 
Author of * The Scholar’ {Spelling Assistant, &e. 
Whittaker & Co. ; and Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 


NVELOP ES, warranTED THE BEST 
THAT CAN BE MADR, Is. 6d. per hundred, or 15s. per 
1000 ; Envelopes black bordered, for mourning, 5s. per hundred 
—An extensive and cleeant assortment of Envelope Cases, filled 
with Envelopes, from 8s, 6¢.—Printed Invitation and Return- 
thanks Notes, with gilt e Bos ls. 3d. per quire—Name-plate ele- 
Rantly engraved, and 100 of superfine cards printed, for 5s.— 
riting Papers of every description at wholesale prices—Super- 
fine Bath Post, 9s. 6d. per ream, or 6d. per quire, not Outsides— 








Note do. 6s. per ream, or 4d. per quire—An elegant assortment 
of Dressing Cases, from 8s. 6d. (litted with razor-stro! , comb, 
and shaving-brush,) to 50 guineas—Hair and Tooth jrushes, 


Toilet Bottles—Trave >} /riting Cases, Dispatch Boxes, Wel- 
lington Cases, in russia and other leather, fon 15s. 6d.—Blotting- 
books, at 1s, 6d.; ditto, with locks, 4s. 6¢d.—The most choice 
Selection of Bibles and Prayer Books in London. The whole of 
the above erties 20 a pet cent. under any house in London.—To 
be had atSTOC KEN , 53, Quadrant, Regent-street, two doors 
from Swan & Edgar’ * Observe the Name and Number. 


The following are supplied polsly by W. PINE, Superintendent 
of ae, SOS 43% 3 i. echanical Repository, 369, Strand, 3 doors 
from cxete: 
HE HOR’ *TICULTURAL PUMP isan elegant 
littleimplement, by which a lady or gentleman may enjoy 
the amusement of watering flowers and plants in the most useful 
and agreeable manner. It is almost as easily carried as a para- 
sol, and discharges the 1. i * watering-pot or any other 
source) in a dense strea a tine dew-like spray, or in an in- 
termediate shower.—T HE SONI F ERON: This new and curious 
instrument is a never-failing resource in the most inve.erate 
degrees of deafness. It renders distant voices audible, as the 
telescope makes far objects visible ; and is, eo eg, invaluable 
at church, and in all spacious rooms sand plac s.—In common 
cases of deafness, Dr. Scott's ACOUSTIC © NE: I's restore the 
deaf to a participation in general conversation, almost without 
either speakers or hearer being conscious of any a agency! 
They are the smallest hearing instruments hithert 








HEFFIELD PLATED WINE COOLERS.— 
JOHN COWIE, Silversmith, 11, Holles-street, respectfully 
apprizes the Nobility that he has now on SALE an extreme] 
choice collection of WINE COOLERS, warranted of Shetliel 
manufacture. T me following are especiall worthy of notice :— 
The Roman Vase, 11é. the pair; the Elizabethan Vase, 15/ the 
alr 5 the Louis Ra aeoss Vase, 16/. the pair; the pure Grecian 
vase, 17. the pair; likewise the Etruscan, Medicean, and War- 
wick Vases, &c .—John Cowie’s Silver and Sheflield Plate Esta- 
blishment, 11, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, opposite Bull's 
Library 
TRONG WINDOW GLASS, for Conservatories, 
first-rate Buildings, &c., Crown and Sheet ‘ indow 
Glass Warehouse, 89, High Holborn, London —CLAUDET & 
HOUGHTON beg to direct the attention of Noblemen, Gentle- 
men, and the Public, totheir SHEET WINDOW GL ASS, which, 
althouch bnt little higher in price than crown glass, possesses 
more than dunble its strength, and is perfectly flat and of su- 
perior colour and quality. he inferior qualities, suitable for 
conservatories, &c., may be used in long lengths (so desirable for 
appearance and benetic tal to vegetation), without the liability of 
being broken by hail, strong winds, &c. Crown window glass of 
the best mannfacture. Fluted glass, which answers the purpose 
of a blind, and admits more light than any ot other. 


RENCH GLASS SHADES.—Repucrion oF 
Prices, at CLAUDET & HOUGHTON'’S Wholesale and 
Retail W arehouse, 89, Hicn Hotworn. 

‘he improvements ‘and ec onomy etlected since the introduc- 
tion at manufacture of Glass Shades in England, have en- 
abled C. & H. to offer them at a reduction of price averaging 
more jn 15 percent. 

Museums, Model-rooms, Laboratories, Show-rooms, and Pri- 
vate Residences, may now, at a very reduced cost, he supplied 
with this article, so Li cessary for the preservation of oruaments 
ane delicate obje 

7 ae following © <ainples will ull ce to give an idea of the new 




















pri leight. Length. Breudth. ice. 

“an Oval Shade....24 inch, inch. 9 inch..... {2 6 0 
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M ETCALi E’sS NEW aa ORIGINAL 

PATTERN of TOOTH-BRUSII, made on the most 
scientific principle, and patronized by the most emine ntof the 
Faculty. ‘This celebrated Brush will search thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and_ will clean in the most effectual and 
extraordinary manner. Metcalfe’s ‘ooth-Brushes are famous 
for being made on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the 
mouth.—An improve x Clothes-brush, that cleaus i in a third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. —A 
newly-invented Brush for cleaning velvct with quick and satis- 
factory effect.—The much-appreved Plesh-brushes, as recom- 
mended by the Faculty.—Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the 
durable annie ached Russiaa bristles, that do not soften in wash- 
ing or use like common hair. w and » importation of 
fine Turkey Sponge; and Combs of all descriptions.—At Met- 
calfe’s, No. 130, Oxford-street, nearly opposite fi: anover-square, 


\ARPET, CABINET, and UPHOLSTERY 
_ WAREHOUSE, 2, and 205, HIGH HOLBORN, 


te dtoinspe ct the above Wa 

rooms,which are replete w “1 e t goods of a superior dese = a 
tion, at exceeding =e price Th fol »wing are especially de- 
serving notice : -BRUSSE is CARPETS. The large st and most 
splendid collee iam of new patterns in the me _ is, combining 
durability of fabric and nove in design, economy in 
price.—CABINET FURNIT . BRITISH po PARISIAN, 
This department, from its exten nsive stoc k and superior arrange- 
ment. affords fac iities for expeditions selection not equalled by 
any house in tewn.—BEDDING. Particular care is given to 
ensure every article well seasoned, and free from taint.—UP- 
HOLSTERY. The stock of chaste new pattern chintzes, tour- 
nays, worsted, silk, silk and worsted damasks, tabbirettes, mo- 
reens, &c. is exceedingly large and well assorted, great atten- 
tion having - > - paid t to the selection of warranted colours and 
exquisite des 

LYON, bors, & COMPANY 















































292, 291. and 245, Hirh Holborn, 
‘0 THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY, 
DELCRt IX & CQ,, 158, New Bond-street, 
e beg leave most respec tfully to solicit the attention of the 
Nobility and Gentry to their extensive, long, and highly cele- 
brated Establishment, and to inform the 7 that the only ge nuine, 
exquisitely fragrant, and delicate PERFUMES. are those whic! 
are Manufactured by themselves, and which bear the Address 
of 158, New Bonpb-strrert, with the Signature of J. Deleroix, 
The high and envied cele brity of J. Deleroix’s Perfumes has 
produced many spurious imitations, for the selling of which J. 
Jeleroix & Co. have obtained lnjune tions from the High GC ourt 
of Chancery against several parties; and they beg to apprize 
their connexion that they will persist in their dete rmination to 
proceed against all persons that may attempt any invasion of 


their rights. 
se MOST IMPORTANT HUMAN DIs. 
COVERY.—A Clergyman, late of A un bridge Universi- 
ty, having discovered a method of curing himself ot aN&KVOUS 
or MENTAL (¢ COMPL. AINT of 14 years’ duration. and in four 
years having had above 2,500 patients, all of whom he has cured 
who followed his advice, except twelve, offers, from benevo- 
lence rather than gain, to CURE others. Low spirits, mental 
debility and exhaustion, dete rmination of blood to the head, 
vertigo, groundless fear, failure of memory, incapacity for busi- 
ness, study, Xc., restlessness, irresolution, wretchediess, inde- 
cision, delusion, melancholy, thoughts of self-destruction, in- 
sanity, <c., are curable by thisimportant discovery. Most recover 
in six weeks. Apply to or address (post paid) Rev. Dr. Willis 
Moseley & Co. 9. C ‘har! otte-street, Lloomsbury. Athome from 
1) till 3-—Just published, 2nd edition, improved, 8vo. 5s. cloth— 
Simpkin & Marshall—bleven Chapte e on Nervous or Mental 
Complaints. By \W. Willis Moseley, L.! -D. q 























BY TLER’S TASTEL eaa 7 SEIDLITZ 

POWDER.—AIl the solid ingredients of the Seidlitz 
Spring, which are usually offered to the public in two separate 
portions, are here, 4 a process which pre = nts any spontaneous 
action upon each other, combined in one comp oneal vowder,— 
the effervescing solution of which in wateris very nearly tasteless, 
Being inclosed in a bottle, it will, when kept securely corked, 
remain uninjured by humidity during me longest sea voyage or 
land journey. ‘The solution, besides more palateable, is 
sane pee | ies time, and with fahait 








admitting of en Lwers under hats and bonnets. The APERI- 
TIVE FOUNTAIN eugemetes the injurious habit of taking 
opening tite 8 ong the gentle operation ofa little plain water. 
aving been filled from the tuilet-jug, it may be conveyed, un- 
seen, in = pocket, or. in a lady's reticule, to an appropriate 
a and desires ¢ t, Ww 


the slightest trouble or ——— 








tha h the two powders prepared in the usual way. 

Son in 2s. éd. be tle ps, by the pre nana r, Butler, Chemist, 4, 

Cheapside, St. Paul's, London, and 20, Wate rloo-plac €, opposite 

e Post ice, Edinburgh, and (authenticated by bis name and 

addconstn the attached labe!l,) may also be obtained of J. Sanger, 

150, Oxford-street ; or, by order, through any fgenscts — Drug- 
een * Establishment in the U nited in 
* 4, Cheapside, corner 0 oe Peale 









THE ATHENEUM 


BANQUET OF THE WATERLOO HEROES AT APSLEY HOUSE. 


568 (Jury 














MR. MOON, or No. 20, THREADNEEDLE STREET, WHO HAS NO CONNEXION WHATEVER WITH ANY OTHER PustisHinG Hovse 1x LONDON, BEGS TO CAUTION 
HIs FRIENDS AND THE PUBLIC AT LARGE AGAINST ANY SPURIOUS PUBLICATION PURPORTING TO REPRESENT THE WaTERLOO HeERokEs at ApsLEY Howse cet. 
BRATING THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE GREAT Battie. MR. SALTER HAS ALONE BEEN AUTHORIZED BY HIS GRACE THE DUKE oF 
WELLINGTON TO PAINT THE WATERLOO BANQUET AT APSLEY HOUSE, anp ror THIS PURPOSE HE HAS BEEN AFFORDED EVERY FACILITY 
BY HIS GRACE, BY THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, AND BY UPWARDS OF SEVENTY OFFICERS, WHO HAVE EXPRESSLY SAT TO Mr, SALTER FOR THEIR PortRratts, 


MR. MOON, 


Her Majesty's Publisher and Printseller, 20, Threadnecdle-street, London, has also the honour to announce his 
intention to publish the following 


important | Engravings. 
THE WATERLOO BANQUET 


AT APSLEY HOUSE, 
From a Picture by Witt1AM Satter, Esq., Member of the Academies of Florence, Rome, &c. 


Mr, Moon HAs THE DISTINGUISHED HONOUR TO ANNOUNCE THAT Mr. SALTER, WHO HAS BEEN SO LONG AND ANXIOUSLY ENGAGED ON THIS GREAT AND INTERESTING 
NATIONAL Picture, RECEIVED FROM HIS GRACE THE DuKE OF WELLINGTON THE EXCLUSIVE PRIVILEGE OF BEING PRESENT AT THE 
LAST ANNIVERSARY Banquet, WITH A VIEW TO ITS COMPLETION, 








Mr. Moon is about to place this splendid and remarkable picture in the hands of an eminent engraver, with a view to publication. The peculiar character 
of the interest which attaches to such a work has determined him to have it executed in the very highest style of art ; and to seek his remuneration for the 
outlay incurred rather in the increased value of the impressions than in their number. The scene includes upwards of seventy striking portraits of the old 
warriors who fought by the side of their illustrious host, in those brilliant campaigns which terminated with the battle of Waterloo. Year after year is thinning 
the ranks of these “heroes of a hundred fights,” and striking out some names from the muster roll of the veteran companions in arms who assemble on this 
remarkable occasion. Year by year is therefore adding to the value of a picture which presents a most touching, and will, in all probability, be an imperishable, 
record of this unparalleled event,—including, as it does, a union of extreme brilliancy with minute truth. The artist has so contrived his materials as to introduce 
into the picture no single ornament of the table or banquetting-room but such as—like the shield on the sideboard, and magnificent plate on the tables—contribute 
an interest historical as well as pictorial—as having some direct reference to the great event after which the banquet is named, and being the gift of some one or 
other of those sovereigns and chiefs whose fortunes hung upon its issue. Mr, Moon’s object is, on his part, to add to the value of the publication by so limiting 
the number of impressions as shall enable him to insure fine copies to the whole of his subscribers, who are, therefore, requested to favour him with early applica- 
tions, to prevent disappointment, for this the only authentic engraving of the Waterloo Banquet. 


PRoors BEFORE THE Letters, 15/. 15s.; Proors, 12/.12s.; Prints, 102. 10s. 


From THE TIMES. consummate skill, and his success may be said to be complete. A masterly style of com- 





The room in which the banquet is held is in the picture an exact copy of the real apart- 
ment. The numerous paintings in the possession of his Grace, which decorate the walls of 
the apartment itself, are in the representation in Mr. Salter’s picture all faithfully copied; 
and the details of furniture, the candelabra, the superb plateau, &c., are all elaborately set 
forth. The numerous portraits are good likenesses of the original; indeed, the eye of the 
spectator discovers without difficulty the face of every individual, and recognizes the close- 
ness of its resemblance to the features with which he is familiar....The engravings will 
be most interesting records and excellent illustrations of the great day of victory which 
resulted from the talents, valour, and military skill of the illustrious Duke and his com- 
panions on the field of battle. 


From THE MORNING CHRONICLE. 
The subject is an extremely bold and difficult one, but Mr. Salter has treated it with 





position has enabled him at once to preserve the order of the table, and yet to over- 
come the unpleasantry of straight lines in the arrangement of his figures. The dinner 
has been eaten, the dishes have been removed, dessert and wines have followed, the 
table is laden with the costly plate which grateful nations have heaped upon the in- 
vincible defender of their liberties and independence—the veteran chief himself has risen 
to address that remnant of his old companions in arms (upwards of seventy in number), 
who, surviving the shock of a hundred battles, are still left unvanquished by the hand 
of time. The stiffness of the party has relaxed—the chairs have somewhat receded from 
the table—the old warriors have grouped themselves in knots (here the mastery of the 
composition, aided by the fine perspective, is most conspicuously evinced), and are either 
attentively listening to their illustrious host, or engaged in earnest and brief conversation 
amongst themselves. There is a wonderful reality in the picture. The likenesses are posi- 
tively startling. 





THE LAST PORTRAIT OF 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


In the MILITARY UNDRESS of a FIELD MARSHAL, as worn in Action. 
Painted by J. SIMPSON, Esq., and Engraving in Mezzotint by B. P. GIBBON. 
NOW EXHIBITING IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Price to Subscribers: Prints, 12s.; Proofs, 2ls.; Proofs before Letters, 11. 11s. Gd. 





THE GALLERY OF 
THE HEROES OF WATERLOO. 


Portraits of those distinguished Companions of the immortal Wellington, 
accompanied by Sketches of their Military Memoirs, 
From the Original Portraits by W. SALTER, Esq. M.A.F. &c. &e. 


THE UNITED SERVICE. 
Representing the only Interview of the Heroes, 
NELSON AND WELLINGTON. 

From Paintings by W. SALTER, Esq. M.A.F. &c. 


*,* The above most interesting National Works are in preparation, and further notice will shortly be given of the mode and period of Publication. 





THE CORONATION, 


Painted by E. T. PARRIS, Esq. 
Historicat PainTER TO THE QvuEEN DowacER. 
A combination of circumstances, equally flattering and gratifying, enables Mr. Moon now definitely to announce that 
Bp Special Authority, 


This grand Historical Painting of the Coronation is entrusted to him for immediate Publication. 
This Work of Art will, with the PORTRAIT of HER MAJESTY by CHALON, and the QUEEN’S FIRST COUNCIL by SIR DAVID WILKIE, form a part of the 


REGAL GALLERY OF PICTURES, 


Illustrating the incidents of the Reign of Queen Victoria, which Mr. Moon has arranged to produce as events may transpire. 


Lonpon: F. G. MOON, Her Majesty’s Publisher and Printseller in Ordinary, 20, Threadneedle-street. 





~ London: JAMES Houm Es, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Setanta ct the ATHENEZUM OFFICE, le. Wellin on-street North, Strand, by Joun Francis: and sold byall 


Booksellers and Newsvenders,—Agents; for ScoTLAND, Messrs. Bell & 


radfute, Edinburgh ; and D 


bell, Glasgow ;—for InsLAnp, J, Cumming, 
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